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Interest your class with a judicious 
and generous supply of the 


FAMOUS SCHOOL CLASSICS 


Fables—Myths—History—Biography—Geography 
SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS TEN OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 


First Grade. 
No. 2, Atsop’s FABLEs. 


Adapted for primary grades. Large type. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, ‘The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake, 


No. 3. Atsop’s FABLEs, 


Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake's. Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Doye. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 


No. 73.. Buns, Stems AND Roots, 
A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated, 


No; 74. WHAT ANNIE SAW. 


Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 


No. 77. FLOWER Frienvs, I. 


Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
‘early spring flowers, in simple language. 


Second Grade. 


No, 7, LittLe Rep Ripinc Hoop. 


The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form. Illustrated, large type. 


No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, 
Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 


No. 75. Roots‘ AND STEMS. # 
Nature Stories for second grade. . Large, clear type. 
Illustrated. 


No. 76. Birp FRIENDS, 


Stories about the Weedeechet, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 


No. 87. LeGENDS OF THK SPRINGTIME. 


Being the story of the Sleeping gre English 
version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger- 
man version. 

No. 185. Ropinson Crusoe. Part I. 


In simple form for second grade children. - The 
story is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 


No. 186. Rogpinson Crusok, Part II. 
No. 187. Rosinson Crusor, Part III. 
No. 188. RosBinson Crusoe. Part IV. 


No, 189, CHILDREN OF History. I. 


The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B, Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 


No. 190, CHILDREN OF History. II. 
The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Websicr, 
Emerson, Bryant. 
Third Grade. 
No. 1. Grimm’s Fatry TAugs. I. 


* Xi d by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. ins the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


No. 9, THe Srory or BRYANT. 

A short biography of 32 suitable to the under- 
sctandiig of thitd grade Ghilisen.. Oar third grede list 
contains biographies twenty-five noted men and 
women, ‘Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 


their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No. 25. Srory or CoLumsus, 
No, 26. PUTNAM. 

No. 27. PENN, 

No, 28. WASHINGTON. 

No, 29. FRANKLIN. 

Ne. 30. WEBSTER. 

Ne."31, Lincetn. 





No. 35. Lower. 

No, 36. TE .\son. 

No, 42. ‘" .:oTIER, 

No. 4°) Coo vER, 

No, 44. «ULTON. 

No. 48. Ext WHITNEY. 
No. 60, _EpIsoNn, 

No, 61. -HAWTHORNE. 

No. 62, .S. F. B, MorsE. 
No, 63. Louisa M. ALcort. 
No. 64. JAMES WATT. 

No, 70. STEPHENSON. 

No. 72. POCAHONTAS. 

No, 81. Cyrus W. FIELD, 
No, 20, STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. I, 


Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Pri- 
mary Education. 
No. 21, STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIEcp. II. 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 


No. 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS, 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


No. 46. STORY OF THE Boston TEA Pariy. 
Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con- 

tains words and music of two songs, ** Revolutionary 

Tea” and “‘ The Origin of Yankee Doodle.” 

No. 68. Story OF THE NORSEMEN. 


A story in simple form, by Mrs. S, E, Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 


No. 69. Puss 1n. Boots. 


Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. 


No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 
No. 96. STorIES OF REVOLUTION, II. 
British driven from Boston. 
III. 


Same as above. 
No. 101, STORIES OF REVOLUTION. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 
No. 120. THE LIBERTY BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 
“ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Fourth Grade. 


22. THE GOLDEN Touc#. 


No. 

Taken from the ‘‘ Wonder Book.” To those who are 
not familiar with the “‘ Wonder Book,” we would say 
the Feud eg are the classic myths made readable for 
children. 


No. 82. Story oF HoLmEs. 

No. 83. Story or LA SALLE. 
No. 89. ._LONGFELLOW. 

No. go. DESOTO. 

No. ‘91..° MARQUETTE. 

No. 098. Boone. 

No. .99- PIONEERS. OF THE WEST. 


The story of. Lewis and Clark and how they found 
the Columbia River. 
No. 100. FREMONT AND Kir CARSON. 
No. 125. SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. 
Containing the mbes selections from Longfel- 
low’s writings: The Village’ Blacksmith, The Old C 
on the Stairs, The Arrow and the Song, The Open 
Window, The Day is Done, in in Summer, The 
Reaper and thé Flowers, Afternoon in February, The 
Rainy Day, Excelsior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 


No. 193. JOAN OF ARC. 
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Readin g 
Made Easy 


Let the Children Once 
Try Them and You will 
Be Convinced 


Prof. M. V. O*’Shea, University of 
Wisconsin, in a recent letter re- 
marks: ‘“*] have carried a child 
through the Little Red Hen, and it 
has seemed to me to be based upon 
psychological principles more fully 
than any primerI know. The mate- 
rial is of interest to the child and the 
verbal forms are introduced in such 
a way as to let the learner become 
familiar with them most effectively,”* 


ACTION 
IMITATION 
AND FUN 
SERIES 


BY MARA L. PRATT-CHADWICK 














Primers 
I The Little People’s Sound Primer 
II The Little Red Hen 

Ill The Three Pigs 

IV. The Three Bears 


Advanced Primers 
I Three Little Kittens —Chicken 
Little 
II Little Red Riding Hood 


Ill Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


First Readers 
I Puss in Boots—Reynard the Fox 
II Jack the Giant Killer 
Ifl Hop o’ My Thumb—Little Tom 
Thumb 
IV Jack and the Beanstalk — Dia- 
monds and Toads 


Fully illustrated Cloth ~30 cents each 





Educational Publishing Co. 
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New York Chicage 
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Atlanta 
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FOR 


Washington’s 


AND 
Longfellow’s 


Birthdays 


Feb. 22 WASHINGTON 

Read Story of Washington, No. 28 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Life of Washington, No. 146 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Washington’s Farewell Address, No. 66 
Five Cent Classic. 


Get Blackboard- Stencil of Washington, 
5 cents. 

Washington on Horseback, 10 cents. 

Martha Washington, 5 cents. 

Washington Crossing Delaware, 10 cents 

Mount Vernon, to cents. 

Capitol, 10 cents. 

Washington and His Mother, to cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Washington, 10 cents 

Statue of Washington, 10 cents. 

American Soldier, 1o cen 

American Sailor, 10 cents. 


’ 


-WASHINGTON PORTRAITS 

Small size, half-tone, stiff paper. For 
compositions, cover designs, calendars, and 
other school work. 24 copies in envelope, 
10 cents. 


U.S. Flag, 5 cents; U.S. Coat-of-Arms, 1o 
cents. Badge of G. A. R., 10 cents. Large 
Spread Eagle with National Emblem, very 
handsome, 24 x 36, 20 cents. Liberty Bell, 
5 cents. 


Feb. 27 LONGFELLOW 
Read Story of Longfellow, No. 89 Five 
Cent Classic. 
Selections from Longfellow, 
and 126 Five Cent Classics. 
Evangeline, 5 cents and 10 cents. 
Hiawatha, 10 cents. 
Courtship of Miles Standish, 10 cents. 
Story of Hiawatha, 30 cents. 
Hiawatha the Indian, 30 cents. 


Nos. 125 


Get Blackboard Stencils of Longfellow, 
5 cents; Puritan Maiden, 1o cents; May- 
flower, ro cents. 

Longfellow’s Home, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Longfellow, 15c 

Portrait of Miles Standish, 5 cents. 

Portrait of John Alden, 5 cents. 

Portrait of Priscilla, 5 cents. 

Portrait of Rose Standish, 5 cents. 


LONGFELLOW PORTRAITS 

Small size, half-tone, stiff paper. Fot 
compositions, cover designs, calendars and 
other school work. 24 qpies in envelope, 10 
cents. 


HIAWATHA STENCILS 

18 x 24 inches. 
Hiawatha 

Red Deer Minnehaha 

Hiawatha in Cradle Nokomis 

Forest Scene, 24 x 36 inches. 


Wigwam 


‘At the door on summer evenings.” 


Hiawatha Fishing, 24 x 36 inches. 
8 in set. Price, 50 cents. 


Educational Publishing Co. 
New York 


2oston Chicago 





Atlanta 


San Francisco 


Every School Should Have Them 


Beautiful reproductions of the 
world’s great paintings. 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


The Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more. 


Size 54x 8. 

Send 25 cents for 25 art subjects, or 25 
for children, or 25 Madonnas, or 25 
kittens. 

Colored Bird Pictures 7 «x9. 

Two cents each for 13 or more. 

Send 3 two-cent stamps in January for 
Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations, 
two pictures, a colored Bird picture, and 
a picture of Mr. Taft. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO. 
BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. 


SPOCIAL 


**With malice toward none; with charity for all.’’ 





This is Lincoln year, the one 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. 
Many teachers plan to give Lincoln 
memorial exercises and with the pro- 
ceeds purchase fine Alabaster busts for 
the school-room. 

This is the year to develop the spirit 
of patriotism. Any small country 
school of six or seven pupils may earn 
enough in one evening’s entertainment 
to buy one of these fine busts. The 
patriotic spirit the pupils will develop 
in doing this work, together with «he 
presence of his kindly face revealed in 
the bust and the story of his sympa- 
thetic life as expressed in his words: 
“With malice toward none; with 
charity for all,” will be an influence 
upon their lives hardly to be estimated. 

We make six fine busts of Lincoln 
in Alabaster, ranging from seven to 
thirty-one inches high and two full fig- 
ures, thirty-one and thirty-eight inches 
in height. These busts and statues may 
be finished in bronze, old ivory, or wax 

white, as desired. These goods are first-class, both from the standpoint of artistic finish 
and durability of material. ; 

We make everything in classic and modern statuary and handle a fine line of pictures 
for the school and for the home. 


Write for circular giving description of the Lincoln busts 
LINCOLN SMITH 


NATIONAL ART SUPPLY COMPANY 
228 Wabash Avenue “ . - Chicago, Il. 


DRAWING IN COLOR 


Drawing With Colored Crayons 
By PROF. D. R. AUGSBURG 


The illustrations are especially designed as examples for first efforts in crayon 
drawing, and can be used in the first, second and third grades of public schools. 
There is a special treatment of rugs, pillows, blankets, landscapes, grasses and 
weeds, flowers, headdress, lanterns, butterflies, birds, animals, sunbonnet girls, 
sunlight, moonlight and shade effects. 
75 Illustrations. Cloth. Mailing price, 30 cents. 


Address 





Flower Outlines 
A packet containing 12 copies of flowers in outline, in numbered squares ; inter- 

esting and easy drawing for young pupils. 
12 prints, 6x g inches. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 18E 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 16 Trinity Ave. 
Chicago New York Boston San Francisce Atlanta 


Price, 25, cents. 
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FOUR PRIMERS 








4 THE ROSE PRIMER (30 cents), has many valuable 
pedagogical features. The small vocabulary of common 
words, the frequent reviews,*the short sentences, the 
sirfple language and phonetic\exercises, and the care- 
fully selected and well-graded Subject- matter, are par- 
ticularly hoteworthy. » ws 


| THE BALDWIN PRIMER (30 cents), is based on 
the principles of mental science and child study. | Be- 
ginaing with easy words and simple forms, the lessons 
leid“by successive steps to the elementary principies of 
language, number, drawing, music, etc. The’ alpha- 
betic, word, and sentence methods are empleved simul- 
taneously. 
4| HYDE’S PRIMER (25 cents), teaches children to 
read by the use of a few familiar rhymes, each of which 
is followed by a series of interesting and ingeniously 
varied lessons, furnishing drill by theefrequent repetition 
of the same words and phrases. 
{¥ BROWN AND BAILEY’S JINGLE PRIMER 
(30 cents), presents a delightful collection of well-known 
Mother Goose Rhymes and folk tales, which teach the 
child to read in the same simple, natural way that he 
learns to talk. The use of this jingle method enables 
him to recognize in any location the words in the jingle. 


Send for circulars 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 








.254 Washington Street, Boston 


The Publication in September of 


THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER 


Completes the Already Popular 


WIDE AWAKE SERIES 


Specimen illustration from the Wide Awake Third Reader 


THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER : : - 30c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER - - 30c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER 35c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER : 40c. 


All are carefully graded and exquisitely illustrated 
with colored pictures. 

Real child interest and unhackneyed copyrighted 
material are features of this series. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE PIG BROTHER (A reader for the fourth year) - . - 40c. 
By Laura E. Richards 


THE LOUISA ALCOTT READER (For fifth year) < + - 50c. 
COX’S LITERATURE FOR THE COMMON SCHOOLS (For teachers) 90c. 
LITTLE, BROWN, & CO. 

378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








THE SONG SERIES 


MADE FOR THE CHILDREN 
CoMPILED AND Epitep By ALYS E. BENTLEY Drtrector or Music, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The Song Primer. 60 Pages. 30 Songs. 


10 Illustrations in colors. Price, 30 cents. 


The Song Primer, Teacher’s Book. 56 Songs with lessons and accompaniments. 
The Fundamentals of Music Teaching. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
The Song Series, Book One. 112 Pages. 


Key Boards, 27 Illustrations (mostly in colors). Cloth. Price, 36 cents. 


80 Songs. 34 Exercises and 6 Fac-simile 





These books picture the songs for the children. 

They develop Individuality. 

They assist Spontaneity. 

They give the children a chance to get something for themselves. 


Special Rates for Introduction. Write for sample copies for examination with a view to adoption. 
Correspondence invited. Address the publishers. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
11 EAST -24th STREET NEW YORK CITY 














TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by thels 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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The Three Bears in the First 
Reader Class 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 


HE big bear and the middle-sized bear and the little 
bear had poured out their porridge to cool. They 
had wandered down forest pathways flanked by trees 
that looked suspiciously like school desks, and across 

iflower strewn meadows that sadly needed the ministrations 
of the unpoetic broom. They had returned to their own 
beloved roof tree in the serene contentment that should 
accompany the clear consciences for which the Three Bears 
have long been noted. Their astonished and indignant eyes 
had beheld the devastated table, where in truth no table was; 
the broken chair, which existed in fancy only; and the bed- 
room with the sleeping intruder on a folding bed improvised 
from a front seat. Silverhair had awakened just in the 
nick of time, had jumped out of the window, and run home, 
a wiser and a better child for life. All about sweet eyes were 
dreaming and smiling lips were whispering over, “ Somebody’s 
been in my bed and here she is.” 

Miss Walter, for the moment with eyes as full of the glamor 
of fairyland and with lips as smiling as the children’s own, 
said, “I am one of the bears. I will tell you on the board 
which one and we will see who can tell which it is. Iam the 
one that you like best.” Swiftly she wrote, “I am the little 
bear,”’ and at once the children were ready to tell her, al- 
though they had never before seen the word bear. “Now,” 
said she, “I shall tell you what I have.” 

“How many remember what the first thing I have is?” 
Hands waved in the air while she wrote, “I have a little bowl, ” 
and the reading was unanimous in spite of the new word at 
the end. And so the enchanting game went on till the little 
bear had set forth his identity and possessions as follows: 


Iam the little bear. 
I have a little bowl. 
I have a little chair. 
I have a little bed. 


Then Miss Walter looked about gravely to see if a little 
bear had strayed in among the children, and one was dis- 
covered. The little bear stepped forward in all the glory of 
a big butterfly bow and a very short pink dress, and, wonder 
of wonders, for a little bear, triumphantly read what was on 
the board. Other little bears in attire both grave and gay, 
followed and did the same. At the auspicious moment 
Miss Walter said, “Now we will be boys and girls again,” 
and wrote the words bear, bowl, chair, and bed opposite the 
sentences to which they belonged, and called upon the children 
to name them. By comparison with the sentences, this was 
soon done. Then the sentences were erased and the words 
named without them, and finally the order of the words was 
changed. 

On succeeding days teacher and children were in turn big 
bear and middle-sized bear. Then Silverhair came on the 
scene and told her version of the story joyously and at length 
in the following order: 


I am Silverhair. 
I ran away to the woods. 
I saw a little house. 


“Lib. 








I knocked at the door. 

I looked in at the window. 

I looked in at the keyhole. 

No one was at home. 

I went in. 

I saw three bowls of porridge. 

I tasted the porridge in the big bowl. 

It was too hot. 

I tasted the porridge in the middle-sized bowl. 
It was too cold. 

I tasted the porridge in the little bowl. 

It was just right. So I ate it all up. 

I saw three chairs. 

I sat in the big chair. 

It was too high. 

I sat in the middle-sized chair. 

It was too low. 

I sat in the little chair. 

It was just right. So I sat in it till I sat the bottom out. 
I saw three beds. 

I lay in the big bed. 

It was too hard. 

I lay in the middle-sized bed. 

It was too soft. 

I lay in the little bed. 

It was just right. 

So I went fast asleep. 

I woke up and saw three bears. 

I jumped out of the window and ran home. 


Soon all the children knew Silverhair’s story from beginning 
to end and could take it up at any point or relate any episode 
in it. Then the telling on the board began. Helped by the 
common words which they already knew and by their mem- 
ory of the story, they were soon able to read the autobiography 
of Silverhair. They could with ease find the record of any 
stirring event, such as the tasting of the porridge, or the finding 
of the naughty child in the bed that was not hers. A few at 
a time the new words were put on the board beside the story 
and, by comparison, were soon learned. Inan astonishingly 
short time all the words were learned, so that the children 
recognized them singly or in new combinations. 

Through that strange trait of childhood which makes the 
child delight to hear a beloved story over and over again 
without the change of the smallest detail, the interest grew 
and the attention with it; so that when Miss Walter borrowed 
the second grade books containing the “Three Bears” in 
much better literary form, the children attacked the story 
with such vigor that they were shortly able to read it; and 
thus they left the stilted one-line sentences about the cat and 
the dog and the baby in the first readers, and began to read 
the real stories, the thought of which they had long been able 
to comprehend. 








A device tor framing the little pictures of Lincoln and Washington. 
For directions, see page 42. 
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How We Began the New Year 
KATE K. O’ NEILL 


ITH the beginning of the New Year, after our two 
weeks’ vacation, we feel almost grown up, and 
ready to settle down to work once more. 

We continue having a sight-word drill twice a 
day; once on the new words and the ones that are coming in 
the day’s reading lesson; and once on all the old ones. The 
reading is now wholly from our books. We have learned to 
keep the place, and to attend strictly to the business before us 
—for a few minutes. We know the words we are going to 
use, so the reading is done rapidly. The stories are new even 
if the words are not, and there is no lack of enthusiasm. As 
soon as we can use our own books satisfactorily, an easier 
book is given for reading once a day, all new words being put 
on the board and pronounced before we begin to read. 

A number of other readers of different kinds are added to 
the picture books, and the children who come early usually 
choose these for their before school amusement; at first 
merely looking at the pictures, but soon trying to read the 
stories. 

Phonic drill is on the words in the readers, and learning to 
associate each letter with its sound. When a sound is given, 
it is immediately followed by the name of the letter; as — m, 
m; ch, c h; z, z and s, s with a suspended bar under it; k, k 
and c, c with a bar through it; a, a with a curve over it; a, 
a witha bar over it; etc. 

In number, once a day, we drill on reading and writing 
numbers, and counting, lest we forget. We do this in the 
afternoon when we are tired, and we feel quite rested after 
rapid work on something we know. 

In the morning we work on addition, using counters when 
necessary, but dropping them as soon as possible. Here 
again I find the children make the most satisfactory counters, 
with the plus sign (we call it “and,” as that seems to mean 
more to Babies) made by one child and two pointers. 


A LESSON ON EIGHT 


Make the figure and write the word beside it, calling atten- 
tion to the two ways of writing it. 

Teacher — “ What do we put with 1 to make 8?” “7.” 
“Frederick may write it and George may turn it around.” 
Frederick writes 1+7 = 8, George writes 7+1 = 8 under it. 
“Michael may be and.” Michael gets the pointers, crosses 
them and stands directly in front of the class. ‘“ What always 
comes next to one?” “Two.” “Alice may get 2 horses. 
Who can get enough more to make 8? Dorothy may try.” 
After several attempts two children are one side of the pointers 
and six the other. 

“Margaret may read it beginning at the left, and Florence 
beginning at the right.” 

Margaret — “ 2 horses and 6 horses are 8 horses,” 
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Florence — “6 horses and 2 horses are 8 horses.”’ 

Teacher — “Curtis may write it 2+6 and Arthur may 
turn it around.” 

Curtis writes 2 +6 = 8 and Arthur 6+2 = 8. 

Teacher — “What number must we try next, Hazel?” 
“Three.” “Agnes may get 3 kittens and Kathryn enough 
more to make 8 kittens.” After they are sure of the arrange- 
ment, the combination is read and put on the board. “ What 
comes next?” By this time they are nearly frantic to tell 
that 4+4 = 8, without counting. 
| The next day the numbers are put on the bossd i in the same 
order, and we get them arranged in regular order, the children 
doing all the work. The ones we do not know are written 
on another board in color, and left until we do know them. 

While doing seat work, the answers are on the board, so 
there will be neither guessing nor counting on fingers. 

In class there are no answers visible, if any one misses, he 
goes to the table and counts; writes it on the board correctly; 
reads it; and after class puts it on the board for missed work 
without the answer, and tells it to me whenever I have time to 
call for it. The only receipt for correct number work is go 
slow and drill, drill, drill, and when you think you should be 
through drilling, just drill a little more. 

In January we combine our nature and language work as 
much as possible. We use the animals, suggested in the 
State Syllabus, for first grade. The children brought a cat, 
a dog, and a rabbit for those lessons. We talked first about 
these particular animals and later of cats, dogs, and rabbits 
in general. We found all the pictures we could and had 
stories, some told by the children and others I either read or 
told to them. Only pictures of the mouse and squirrel were 
used, as a squirrel in a cage doesn’t seem just the right sort of 
thing to bring before children; and the mouse ? — well, most 
primary teachers are women and will know why. 

We wrote a letter to “Uncle John.” It was sent according 
to directions without any corrections. It was left on the 
board and the next day corrected but not copied by the children. 
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Dear Uncle John, 

Topsy came to school to-day. Topsy is William’s dog. Topsy is 
a water spaniel. Her hair is long and black. Topsy’s hair is curly. 
Her ears are long. Her eyes are brown. Topsy has four paws. She 
has joints in her legs. She has five toes on her front feet. The toes 


ai back feet are four. Her teeth are long and sharp and 
white. 


Topsy played he was dead. She said her prayers. Topsy carried 
the pocketbook. She standed on her hind feet. Topsy walked on her 
back feet. Topsy eat candy. We want Topsy to come again. 

Your little friends. 

This letter was copied by one child, all the others signing 
their names. 

I find in last year’s diary this note: “Jan. 6. Nila brought 
pussy willows in blossom.” This is unusually early for this 
part of the country. What nature, language, and drawing 
lessons we had from those pussies, and how we all loved 
them coming so unexpectedly during the cold, stormy weather! 

In Primary EpvucarTIon for March, 1904, there is an article 
on Cardboard and Straw, with a few illustrations. Last 
year something new was wanted for a drawing exhibit. wiga 

I remembered that article, but for some reason had never 
tried it; this seemed to be the right time.*4-It takes a long time 
to prepare it for the children, but it is so dainty when finished. 
We used heavy white cardboard and colored straws, strung 
with white silkateen. We made couches, chairs, tables, book- 
racks, magazine racks and ladders. 

If rewards are given for one lesson only, some of the children 
never get any, but if given for every lesson each one can have 
a share, for we seldom find a child who cannot do at_least 
one thing well. We use cards for everything possible, then 
there is no risk of leaving out anything which needs reviewing. 
I make my own cards so they can be replaced when soiled. 
I use the backs of tablets, marking them with the eraser end 
of a one-cent pencil. The child who misses gets the card, 
those who have no cards at the end of the lesson get a colored 
star after their names which are on the board. Five crayon 
stars equal one colored dot and five dots equal one gold star. 
These dots and stars are placed on cards which the owners 
take home when full and start another. The cards are cut 
from white cardboard 1” x4” and kept in a photograph 
holder hung on the wall. 





Miss May Visits—and Reflects 


MARTINA GARDNER, Spencerport, N. Y. 


FTER a long day spent in visiting the schools of an 

adjoining city, Miss May was seated in her own 

room, trying to select from the mass of accumu- 

lated experiences, those bits which might be applied 
to her own school. 

First the blackboards. Many low, slate boards where the 
children could, and did, work. In front three long, narrow 
boards, hung with weights in a grooved frame. These 
could be raised or lowered at ease, making it possible for the 
teacher while standing on ferra firma to cover a board 
with work, and then to lift it where every child could get 
an unobstructed view. Again all three boards might be 
covered with work and arranged on a level, one behind the 
other. Then no lesson need be displayed until needed. Miss 
May thought of frequent childish complaints that — John’s 
head is in the way and I can’t see”; of the unsightly row of 
charts and make shift curtains with which she had too often 
been guilty of covering work intended for a later period; 
of impatient commands to restless tots to ‘‘sit still”” while she 
hurriedly erased one lesson and replaced it with another — 
and gave a sigh for the modern conveniences. 

Number. She had hoped to see something new in that 
line. But she had found that this city, in common with 
many others, had practically banished the subject from the 
primary grades. It was entirely absent from the first year 
program — although she was assured that a little number was 
taught incidentally. The second year children learned 
some practical measurements. They also learned the addi- 
tion tables through the three’s and to count by two’s, three’s, 
and four’s. Miss May pondered, recalling all of the printed 
wisdom which she had read on the subject. Certainly the 
omission made possible a large amount of far more delightful 
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work. They might, as educators fondly hoped, acquire all 
needed knowledge easily in the upper grades. But — she 
recalled complaints of principal and of upper grade teachers 
when children left the primary with tables unlearned. A 
picture came to her of a man with shrewd business ability 
and-well trained hands, forced to the realm of figures by 
business exigencies. She saw him plodding laboriously 
down a column of figures, groping in a maze through puz- 
zling calculations. From some depth of memory a sentence 
flashed; ‘‘Only facile knowledge is usable in emergencies.”’ 
Could number facts be made into facile knowledge in the 
upper grades? Would the housewife of the future be able 
to ignore such vexed things as household accounts? Was 
it possible that another decade might turn back to primary 
number as has this to spelling? Ah, well, she was only a 
primary teacher, a tiny atom in the procession, and she 
would not venture to prophesy. 

Writing. One sentence written upon unruled paper, with 
letters several inches high, in the first grade. Two or three 
sentences upon ruled paper in the second grade. Size of 
letters dropped about half. Ink and writing of ordinary 
size, in the third grade. The system certainly produced ad- 
mirable results. Miss May commented upon the extreme 
neatness of the papers. 

‘“We have a scheme,” declared the teacher. “If we make 
a mistake we write the word correctly afterwards and put 
little marks around the mistake. That shows that we noticed 
it, but our paper is not spoiled. See! here is Mary’s paper. 
We have put away our erasers.” 

Kitty (in) is after the ball. 

Miss May reflected longest upon the group work which 
she had seen. In brief each class was divided into three 
groups. Ability was the basis of grouping Two groups 
were employed at their seats while the teacher gave undivided 
attention to those who came and stood in a circle about her 
chair. If a child at his seat completed his work, he ran to 
the blackboards or selected a book fromthe teacher’s desk. 
There was plenty of liberty but no license. 

“How do you arrange promotions?” Miss May asked 
the principal. 

*‘ At the end of the year all of the children in group one are 
invariably promoted. Usually, also, those in the second 
group. ‘They have done nearly the same work, for we give 
more time to the duller group. When it comes to the third 
group each child is discussed with greatest care. Natural 
ability, health, environment, all are considered. Sometimes 
the child remains to go into the first group of the same grade. 
Sometimes we carry a child throughout all of the grades 
in the third group. He has got something from each grade, 
but not all. We believe that he is better fitted for life than 
if he had remained through all the year in a lower grade. 
But we cannot recommend him for high school. We are 
hoping for a Trades School which will dispose of such cases.” 

Miss May’s notebook was of the loose leaf variety, divided 
into ten sections, one for each month of the school year. 
Whenever an available method or suggestion came to her 
notice, it was promptly jotted down under the heading of the 
appropriate month. Since its adoption she had been spared 
many sighs of regret over the “‘it might have beens,”’ of teach- 
ig. No more gray November awakenings to find that 
October had gone, and that its wealth of surset coloring had 
not been brought to the school-room. At the beginning of 
the month these pages of suggestions were removed to a file, 
where they stared her relentlessly in the face until each had 
been utilized, and then thrown into the waste basket. Most 
emphatically, no. She did not replace them for use another 
year. To do that would be to come too close to the dead 
line in teaching. 

She made her last entry under September: “Arrange pro- 
gram to use group work with beginners’ class in reading. 
Plan the large amount of seat work which this will necessi- 
tate.” Then she turned to January and read: 

Language theme for month: Eskimo children. Make 
Eskimo houses by covering egg shells with cotton, and sprink- 
ling with artificial snow. 

Purchase bunch of red carnations for McKinley’s birth- 
day, January 29. Bring magnifying glass to schoolhouse. 
Observe snov-flakes. Cut forms from paper. 
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Don’t fret the children by nagging them about standing in 
Straight rows. Observe the first row of icicles that hangs 
from the eaves. Let children watch them when they begin 
to melt. Play that they are icicles and make very straight 
rows. Teach following song. 

When children begin to stand in listless position sing softly: 


(Arr: ‘Miller of Dee”’) 


The sun now shines too warm I fear, 
Soon will icicles fall. 

They bend, they break, they drop, they sway, 
They cannot stand up tall. 

Ah, now the cold has come again 
See straight and shining rows. 

The white snowdrifts but still they stand, 
E’en though the north wind blows. 


Miss May laughed as she pictured the rigid little bodies 
and the dancing eyes. She recalled other days when she 
was wont to deliver herself as follows: 

“Second division stop work. Attention! Well, really, 
four children heard what I said. Put your pencil down, 
Mary. John, if you put another mark on that paper it will 
go in the basket, and you will have to do another. This 
is the time for reading not writing. Now everyone is ready 
but James. Once more. Attention.” 

Poor little stragglers. It was hard to drop the pencil in 
the middle of a line. Now she began to sing softly. One 
by one, fingers dropped the pencils and joined in the motions. 
The last line invariably found an attentive class. 


(Arr: “Lightly Row”) 
Pencils now, put away, 
Lightly dance our fingers gay. 
Briskly snap. Softly clap. 
Like the raindrops, tap, tap, tap. 


Bend to left! Bend to right! 


Shake the hands, then fold them tight. 
Now we’re all list’ning well, 
Lessons we will tell. 


The next suggestion read: 
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Select a warm sunshiny day. 
Give each child a large piece of drawing paper, pencil, and 


tablet back. Don wraps. Go outdoors, and sketch tree forms. 


Procure abandoned Christmas tree. Place outside win- 


dow. Suspend food for winter birds, and study their habits. 


Observe tracks of animals in snow. Draw tracks on 


board, writing sight word by each. Let child “‘find the 
rabbit” by telling each word correctly. Vary by giving one 
child a pile of cards containing sight words. He runs across 
floor leaving tracks (cards). The hunter then follows him by 
picking up cards, naming each correctly. 


On some very gray day, tell the children of the Aurora Bo- 
‘ 
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realis in Netka’s northern home. Then give colored crayons 
and let them transform the board with the 


“ Flashing Auroras that illumine the night.” 


Bribe some large boy to clean the boards afterward. 

For myself. Wear something pretty each day, be it flower 
or ribbon bow, which shall supply a cheerful note of color. 
Spend some part of the long evenings in my favorite study. 
Read some of the new books. Get out of doors every day. 
Partake of enough real amusement — even if I have to go 
in violent pursuit thereof — to keep myself sane and whole- 
some, a fit companion for little children. 
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Some Suggestions for January 


EsteEttA M. TARNEY 


MERSON says, “ Write it upon your heart that every 
day is the best day in the year,” and I am sure that 
every teacher willfeel this is a good attitude to hold 
toward her work. She is sure when she goes to her 

school for the first time in January that this is.to be the most 
profitable month of the year up to this time in the real work 
the children are going to do. 

I know we are all glad that January has no special days to 
be observed. However much we enjoyed our preparations 
for Christmas we must admit that they were attended with a 
degree of distraction from our regular school work. But we 
have faith enough, or at least we try to have faith enough to 
believe that the attention which we gave to Christmas was not 
lost time. The child’s world is not bounded by our school- 
room walls. He has many vital interests outside, and we want 
him to feel that we recognize these and approve of them. 

But we are glad that this is a good long month in which we 
can work without interruption. If we lost any time in De- 
cember, here is a good time to make it up. We begin the very 
first morning with the determination that this month shall count 
for more than any preceding one, we resolve that during this 
month “the essentials” shall be emphasized as never before, 
and everything: is conducive to the hardest werk of the year. 

This month we aré at liberty. to select the general subject 
which we wish to teach. Heretofore these subjects have 
come naturally with the month and we are glad that January 


gives us a chance to choose for ourselves. We may decide 
to teach the Eskimos, Hiawatha, Robinson Crusoe, or we wish 
to teach something about the things closer home, as our food, 
clothing or fuel. No matter which we present, the children 
will respond, and be thoroughly interested, and this i is one of 
the things that makes primary work so pleasant. 

The above subjects suggest the kind of booklets that might 
be made. The Eskimo one would naturally contain pictures 
of the Eskimos themselves, their snowhouses, their dogs and 
sleds, bears, seals etc. All teachers make use of these pictures 
in their stick-laying, sewing and cutting, and if we should 
arrange these in some permanent form they would appeal 
more strongly to the child, he would take more interest in doing 
the work well! 

Should you teach Hiawatha I would again suggest booklets 
as one method of reinforcing or emphasizing the poem. With 
first graders the books could contain but little more than 
pasted hektographed pictures. With second or third grades 
they might contain more. With these grades the work is of 
more value to the child if he draws his own pictures. Any- 
thing the child does himself, however crude it may be, is of 
more profit to him than. a better executed picture done by 
another. In primary grades we insist upon the child doing 
as much as he can himself, and we certainly do not want to 
teach dishonesty by doctoring up his work, and having him 
pass it as his own. I certainly do not mean we.are not to 
show him and help him but after showing him. we. should let 
~him do the best he can hinjgelf. So in second and third grades 
‘Hiawatha booklets migh®*contain their own sketches, and 
quotations in their own writing. If they can write better upon 
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smooth, ruled paper, they might use it, then paste this slip be- 
neath the picture. The first picture might be of Hiawatha, 
either as a child, or as a man, with his name below it. The 
next picture might be of the wigwam, with the trees and 
water, and the lines, 

By the shining Big Sea Water 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomis. 

This will suggest the stories Nokomis told him, and the 

songs she sang to him. Next might be a picture of some 
birds, squirrels and rabbits, and the line, 


Do not shoot us, Hiawatha. 
Below the picture of a bow and arrow could be the quotation, 


To the bow he whispered, “Fail not!” 
To the arrow whispered, “Swerve not!” 


There could be the picture of the birch tree saying, 
Take my cloak, O Hiawatha! 


and so on through the poem. If the pupils commit passages 
from this poem, these books will be intensely interesting to 
them, for the pictures will suggest worlds to them as they 
look through them. 

Robinson Crusoe is a facinating story to the children, and 
they enjoy anticipating the way in which he will solve his 
problems about food, clothing and shelter. A booklet with 
pictures which suggest the chief events in his life in the order 
in which they come in the story, is helpful, in language work; 
it serves the same purpose that notes or outlines do with older 
people. 

This story nicely precedes any work you may wish to do 
with our own food, clothing or fuel or shelter. Take a booklet 
on foods. On one page might be a picture of a cow, and the 
line, “ We get beef from the cow.” On another page could 
be a calf, and the line, “ We get veal from the calf,” and so 
with the pig and sheep. Then, if you care to, speak of salt, 
pepper, sugar, oranges, bananas, lemons, raisins and cocoa- 
nuts. It will not bedifficult to find pictures or incidents that 
will help fix some interesting facts for life. 

Suppose you should desire to take some’ time upon the 
different kinds of clothing. If you wish to speak of woolen 
clothes, some pictures of sheep and the old nursery rhyme, 
“Baa, baa, black sheep,’”’ would be a good introduction. 
Pictures of the things the sheep gives the “ master,” the “dame” 
and the “little boy that lives in the lane,” as coats, overshoes, 
sweaters, caps, hoods, shawls and blankets, might be cut from 
the advertising columns of the newspaper, and in this way the 
child would be obliged to do still more work in the making 
of his book. 

So many subjects suggest themselves, but I have no doubt 
that many primary teachers will not take any time for general 
work this month. They will decide that every minute during 
this month is to count on reading, writing, and spelling, and 
who shall say that this may not be a wise decision? After all, 
these are the subjects the child must have, and we measure 
our satisfaction in our work by his efficiency in them. 





Primary Language Lessons 
January 


Etta M. Powers 


, HREE distinct lines of work I pursue in my lan- 
guage lessons,” said Miss Edmunds, the teacher of 
the first grade pupils. ‘I must always plan for the 
conversation or oral work, then comes the blackboard 

work — to serve as a model — then finally the written work 

by the children themselves, providing they have the ability.” 

Miss Edmunds firmly believed in the good results that 
come when the first-grade teacher persistently strives every 
day to have her pupils express orally correct English. She 
gave them all plenty of writing to do to be sure, but never 

did she encourage long sentences which are too often incor- 

rectly expressed. But she did insist upon correct oral work. 

* based upon what the child sees and does daily 
each month, at his home, in school and on the street, best 
ee ee Te oe She passed me an 
outline, Upon the paper I read: “Tell me something your 
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catcando. Tell me about adog. What do you know about 
a horse? Tell me about your kitten and bird.” Then 
farther down upon the paper was a list of home objects 
which were to serve as a basis for talks. In this group she 
had written, ‘What is the use of a table, chair, carriage, 
bed? Of what use are knives, forks, spoons, dishes?” 
Then in another group Miss Edmunds had jotted down the 
names of children’s playthings; for here was written, ‘Tell 
me about your dolls, tops, marbles, carts, balls, tea-sets, drums, 
hoops, trumpets, and other playthings.” This list was 
followed by another relating to the games the pupils play, for 
I saw, ‘“‘What games do you play this month? What can 
you make with the snow? What games do*you play on the 
snow? How do you make a snow man? How do you make 
a snow fort? Tell me about some pictures Jack Frost 
paints these days.” Among the objects in the school-room, 
the children are led to speak of the teacher’s desk, table, 
chair, chart, books, knife, bell, clock, what the teacher’s 
pencil or crayon can do, and what the children’s pencils can 
make upon paper. 

These outlines, with an additional one relating to articles 
of clothing as fur cap, mittens, coat, dress, boots, were useful 
for sentence-building. 

It is best to have the object under consideration before 
the pupils. Secure it if possible; for first grade work it is 
quite essential; a picture of the object may answer in second 
grade work. If any pupil of Miss Edmunds’ made a mistake, 
she either gently corrected the error or permitted some other 
member of the class to correct it. The pupil was expected 
to repeat the sentence correctly. 








Upon that particular afternoon, the children were talking 
about the clock — of the value of time, and Miss Edmunds 
had said, ‘‘ What have I in my hand ?” 

“You have a clock in your hand,” was the reply. 

‘Of what use is a clock?” she continued. 

‘*A clock tells us the time,” was a reply. 

Then followed questions: ‘“‘Have you a clock at home? 
Can you tell the time by looking at your clock? What do 
you do at eight o’clock? At nine o’clock? At what time 
do we have our recess? What lesson do we have at eleven 
o’clock? What happens at twelve o’clock? What are we 
doing at two o’clock, at three? What does the clock say 
when you go to bed?” After the children had given their 
little sentences — and, by the way, Miss Edmunds insisted 
that each sentence be correct, and complete — a clock face 
was drawn upon the blackboard. It was quite a pleasing 
addition to the usual blackboard work. Miss Edmunds 
wrote, ‘‘I get up at seven o’clock.” Then a particular child 
was chosen to make the hands upon the clock-face and have 
the hands tell the hour of seven. 

Then slowly—O so slowly—Miss Edmunds wrote, “I 
eat at eight o’clock.” Then, with the same painstaking care 
she wrote, “I go to school at nine o’clock.” 

Why did+Miss Edmunds write so slowly? Because the 
little ones before her, like all others of that age, are imitators. 
Too many first and second grade teachers write too fast when® 
showing the pupils how they wish an exercise to be written. 
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At such times the class are watching every action, every mo- 
tion. If the teacher writes rapidly, then the children will 
try to do the same. And with what lamentable results we 
all know. If the teacher writes quickly, and almost illegibly, 
what can she expect of her little imitators? “Sometimes,” 
said Miss Edmunds, ‘I take time to write a model of the 
language lesson. I secure a large piece of heavy manila 
paper twenty by twenty-four inches and I write every sen- 
tence with the utmost care. I talk about the best place to 
begin writing my first sentence, about the capital letter that 
‘leads the procession,’ and how each letter is formed and how 
it must stand up straight and keep in even step with all the 
others, just as soldiers walk evenly in line in a procession, how 
to put a space between each word so that one word will not 
crowd too closely upon another, just as we see men march 
in procession; then I speak of the nice neat period at the end; 
and,” she added with a smile, ‘‘I make that period as if it 
were the very first period I ever made in my life. Then we 
all look at the little exercise to see if it is all right; 7 must be 
all right and so we read it all over and talk about how very 
important it is to write our little exercises correctly. After such 
an example of care, the little ones will show greater care and 
the extra time devoted to the model is well spent.” 

But to-day “‘the model” was being written upon the black- 


. board yet with the same laborious and painstaking care. 


Ere long there were sentences that looked like this: 
“T get up at seven o’clock.” 
“T eat at eight o’clock.” 
“T am at school at nine o’clock.” 
“We read at ten.” é 
“We play at eleven.” 
“We go home at twelve.” 
“We play at one o’clock.” 
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We makw snerballr. 


‘We are at school at two.” 

““We go home at three.” 

‘““We play at four o’clock.” 

“Papa comes home at five.” 

“We eat at six o’clock.” 

“T go to bed at seven o’clock.” 

Not every member of the class will be able to copy these 
sentences, nor will they be able to consider all of the stories 
at any one period, but eventually, after drills and drills, the 
connected story will and can be written. But whatever is 
done, let the oral work, the written model, and the pupils’ 
written work be considered as an equally distinct but im- 
portant phase of the lesson. Slight not one of these drills. 

During the first few weeks of the school year, it may be, 
and doubtless will be necessary for the teacher to speak the 
correct sentence herself, but she will, of course, require the 
child to repeat it after her. In a few weeks, the child will 
learn what is expected and by January will be able to form 
very creditable little sentences. 

Again, during the first weeks of the year’s work, the teacher 
will see that a simple question — always very simple, you 
know — will be expected and required in order to draw forth 
the simplest possible statement from the little diffident ones 
before her; but after four or five months, they will have 
gained such confidence that they will often volunteer two 
or three statements in answer to one question; even more. 
This is encouragement and improvement and the teacher 
should feel greatly encouraged with such a result. At this 
time, see how many statements each child will give you when 
you ask any one of the following questions: 

Tell me what your dog can do. 

What can your kitty do? 

Where have you been with your Teddy Bear? 

Have you ever seen any rabbits? 

What can you do with your cart ? 

What pictures can you draw upon the blackboard ? 

What can you cut with a pair of scissors ? 

Last September it was a great effort for the little ones to 
express even one statement possibly, but to-day they will ex- 
press many. See that each statement is correctly expressed. 
Do not encourage the writing of such until they are orally 
correct. 

In the second grade it may not be so important to have 
the real clock, the woolly lamb, the china dog or the object 
itself, but by all means have at least a picture of the object 
considered. ‘These play an important part in the language 
work of the second grade, and again, the brief oral drill, 
followed by the written model, should precede the written 
exercise by the pupils. Let these little ones see as little of 
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wrong forms as is possible. Do not feel that because a 
certain subject has been considered it can be dropped. 

“Over and over” is the watchword. Review the clock les- 
son, too, and very soon. Supplement it by some stories rela- 
ting to the value of time. Cinderella, Hickory-Dickory-Dock, 
How People Used to Tell Time, The Discontented Pendu- 
lum, Longfellow’s poems, “The Old Clock on the Stairs”’ and 
“Paul Revere’s Ride” all furnish stanzas suitable and in- 
teresting to the children. Let the pupils make a clock face 
of stiff paper with the correct numerals properly placed, 
and the hands made of stiff paper, put on with paper fasteners. 
Let the children turn the pointers to the hour indicated in 
the poem and write a few short sentences regarding the story 
illustrating their sentences with clock faces. 





Lincoln Day at Toby’s School 


Peart L. HAWLEY 


VER since the first Tuesday in October, birthdays 
kK had meant a great deal in Toby’s school. On that 

memorable morning Haans had brought a pop- 

gun and a bag of candy to school. As he handed 
them to his teacher, he said, “These are my birthday presents. 
I want the boys and girls to see my new gun and have some 
of this candy. I couldn’t have a party at home, but we can 
all have a good time here.” It was true Haans could not 
have had a party at home, for his mother was having quite 
a serious time providing for the four little ones left in her 
care. And Haans could never have had the gun and candy 
if a kind-hearted store-keeper had not slipped them into the 
little bundle of groceries the Saturday night before. 

How his teacher found time that busy morning for Haans 
and his playmates to try the new gun and for him to pass 
the candy, Haans never tried to understand. But he was 
sure that it was the best birthday party he had ever had. 
How thrilling it was to be the boy who could treat fifty boys 
and girls and receive a polite “Thank you” from each and 
the look of love which had not come to him as often as it 
seemed to come to the others. Surely the best day in the 
year was the one which brought a boy’s birthday. 

Succeeding happenings in this line only increased the 
popularity of birthdays. So it was not at ‘all strange that 
when the month of February drew near their teacher turned 
to account their love for birthday celebrations, and directed 
all their energy toward honoring the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln, and keeping his birthday. 

All birthday observances so far had been participated in 
by everyone. There had been no special doings for a few. 
All had shared the responsibility and all had reaped the 
benefit. Why should the birthday of Lincoln not be as real 
a happening and celebrated w ith as little confusion as the 
birthday of a playmate? 

With this thought in mind, Toby’s teacher planned her 
Lincoln Day celebrations. 

First of all, they would want to know just when Lincoln’s 
birthday would be, so they could enjoy the anticipation of 
the coming event. They could all help in figuring this out, 
for they knew the month and they had all noticed a little flag 
on the calendar in the space where the number twelve should 
be, so it did not take them long to guess that February 12 was 
the day. 

No one ever heard of giving a party to a stranger, so it was 
perfectly clear that they would need to improve the time be- 
fore his birthday, getting acquainted with Abraham Lincoln 
so they could fully enjoy celebrating his birthday. 

The cultivation of this acquaintance began when their 
teacher told them about Lincoln’s parents, and their wilder- 
ness home. The father was portrayed as a kind-hearted 
man who was very strong and brave. The teacher told them 
how he sometimes took little Abe on his knee and told him 
strange, true stories of the great forest and of the Indians 
and fierce beasts that roamed among the woods and hills. 
The father knew all this, for he had always lived in the wilder- 
ness, and he would rather hunt deer and other game in the 
forest than do anything else. Perhaps this was why he 
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was so poor and seemed satisfied with the little log cabin 
and so few of the comforts of life. 

Then there was Lincoln’s mother, the brave, refined, 
industrious woman, who did so much for her family, and 
kept her humble home so neat; her early death and its in- 
fluence on Abraham. 

When she introduced little Abe, she pictured him as he 
was when he wore homespun clothes, a queer cap of coon- 
skin and bear-skin moccasins without any stockings. 

What fun it would be, they thought, if each one could bring 
some nice round sticks for logs and build a house like the one 
in which Lincoln was born. Certainly they might do this, 
so that night fathers, grandfathers, and big brothers were re- 
quested by fifty little people who would not take “No,” for 
an answer, to whittle out a few six-inch logs for a Lincoln 
house. 

The result was that, although no child got many, there were 
plenty of logs for the three-sided house, and a neat little pile 
left over. There was trouble, though, when they tried to 
build the house. They found that the logs must be notched 
at the ends or they would not stay in place. At recess a big 
boy was invited in to help them over the difficulty. 

When all the logs were notched they built their house.. All 
was lovely — they even had a piece of skin with hair on it, 
for a door. When all was finished, James said, “ Wasn’t it 
pretty cold inside with those big cracks between the logs?” 
Their teacher told them that although they did their best to 
keep the cracks plastered up, the rain often did beat in. 

This little incident suggested material for the next opening 
exercises — the story of Lincoln’s experience with his first 
borrowed Look, 

The next morning Ted came in looking very important, 
and took from his book bag some three-legged stools, and a 
little table for the Lincoln house. When wise Toby came in, 
he had a small ax and a hatchet that the older brothers had 
carved for him from a stick of kindling. 

Angus brought three wooden shovels. These suggested 
the way Lincoln managed to work his arithmetic. The ax 
brought to mind his work as a rail splitter and the name it 
finally won for him. When this story was told, John said, 
“We ought to use those left over logs for a fence.”” The 
very thing. They went to work at once and built a nice high 
fence around the Lincoln home, affording protection to its 
intrates from.the dangers of the forest. 

By the end of the week, their school-room began to have a 
very Lincoln-like aspect with the log-house, and its furni- 
ture on the sand-table, appropriate blackboard decorations 
and pictures of Lincoln which the teacher and children had 
collected. 

Friday morning they talked about the flag, and Lincoln’s 
love for his country. They were sure he was patriotic, for he 
had been obedient at home and had always done his duty. 
Their teacher had taught them that true patriotism must be 
born and bred at home. She had told them that every boy 
who does good honest deeds in his daily life is a patriot 
because he is a benefit to his country. 

In the afternoon, they saluted the flag on the side wall 
and had a little march. The following Monday, the story 
of the tea was told, illustrating Lincoln’s honesty. In the 
writing class that morning they had, “I will speak the truth” 
for their copy. 

Later in the week they were told the story about the pig 
which Lincoln rescued from the mud. For busy work that 
day they cut pigs from a pattern. 

During this busy work period, a very unusual commo- 
tion arose among the workers. Upon investigation, their 
teacher found that Irvin had cut a pig out of blotting paper, 
and succeeded in making it stand alone. She laughed with 
the rest when she saw how elated Irvin was over his triumph 
and was glad to see walking pigs, in a short time, on every 
little one’s desk, where the owner was fortunate enough to 
possess some stiff paper. 

The other opening exercises and language periods were 
used for learning quotations and dramatizing stories. A 
favorite story for dramatization was the story of the bor- 
rowed book. During one of the language periods May 
had asked te tell a story that her grandmother had told,her 
about Lincoln. When it came time to listen to her story it 
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proved to be the one about Lincoln’s kindness to birds. For 
their next busy work they drew pictures of birds. 

One of the blackboards had been kept for the Lincoln 
reading lessons. Little by little these had been revised 
and enlarged upon as they learned about their hero, until 
the finished lesson looked like this: 

“This is a picture of Abraham Lincoln.” 

“Once he was a little boy.” 

“He lived on a farm.” 

“He had a good mamma.” 

“Lincoln liked to run and play.” 

“He worked on his papa’s farm.” 

“He grew strong and very tall.” 

“He was a good boy.” 

“A good boy makes a good man.” 


Norte I find this little lesson pasted in my scrap-book. I do not 
know where I first found it.) 


When school closed on the afternoon of February 11, the 
teacher felt that all had gone along beautifully. The Lin- 
coln stories had all been new to the beginners, so she had 
had no difficulty in arousing their interest. At dismissal 
that night she felt quite safe in saying, “To-morrow will be 
Lincoln’s birthday, and you may all expect a happy time at 
the party in the afternoon.” 

Before going home that night she brought out the month’s 
busy work, and arranged a pretty display of it. There were 
free-hand cuttings of cardboard shovels, hatchets, and axes; 
mounted paper cuttings in many colors, and sewing cards of 
the same designs. Every little while, she came across a 
shovel with a few scrawly figures—expressions of im- 
pressions made by the story of Lincoln’s arithmetic work. 
Groups of five-pointed stars brought forth the best results 
in color work, and the most attractive paper cutting for which 
they had used patterns was shown in the dear little soldiers 
of tailor’s paper, cut from the drawings by Amelia Barr in 
Primary EpucatTIon, February, 1907. 

As soon as the little ones got a peep at their room Friday 
afternoon, they knew they were not going to be disappointed. 
It was certainly in gala attire. From an old hook in the 
ceiling near the centre of the room, streamers of red, white, 
and blue bunting had been started and draped to the corners 
and sides of the room. The abundance of decorative material 
gave proof that the merchants who had little ones in school 
had responded very generously to the teacher’s request for 
flags and bunting. 

She had not been at all sparing of the flags. They were 
in every conceivable place about 
the room—even the unsteady chim- 
ney on the log cabin could boast of 
one. 

When everyone was settled and 
hes the gasps of admiration were 
hushed, they began their exercises 
by singing a pretty flag song. 
Then while Maxine stood on a 
on chair in the front of the room, clad 
in a pretty white dress, and hold- 
ing a beautiful silk flag, they gave 
new the flag salute very firmly and 
ied reverently. Then they read the 
Lincoln reading lesson in concert 
and sang another song. At its 
close everyone recited the quota- 
tions that had been learned, and 
then sat very still while Giles told 
the story of Lincoln’s experience 
with the pig. 

When he had finished, twenty- 
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9 23.376 four little people left the room 
28:90 for a moment. When they re- 
1824 turned, twelve of them entered 


from each of the two side doors 
LT carrying flags. They formed in 
954,990 two lines at the front of the room, 
marched towards the pupils a short 
distance, then formed two small 
circles. . When the leaders came 
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to the back of the room the next time, one stepped in front 
of the other and they led their followers in single file twice 
around a largecircle. Then they changed back into two small 
circles, and when the leaders were again at the back of the 
stage, they crossed their flags and came forward, leading 
their soldiers in couples. When they got to the front of the 
space in which they were marching they went into two small 
circles again, coming forward again in couples, but holding the 
crossed flags high enough for the others to pass under them, 
when going back to the small circles. When the leaders were 
again at the head of their lines they led the children to the 
back of the room, and from there they went to their seats. 


(This little march required no exhausting drill. They had used 
everyone of the changes during the year when they all marched. The 


circles and lines in which they were to march were all drawn with chalk 
on the floor.) 


When the march was finished, they had two recitations. 
These had been learned by the little girls at home, and were 
entirely new to the other boys and girls. 

They closed their exercises by singing one more flag song. 

Now they were ready for the birthday treat that always 
came at their parties. ‘They were wondering what they would 
have, when two large girls entered, each carrying a tray 
loaded with bright red apples bedecked with tiny flags and 
piles of animal cookies. They never guessed that the apples 
had nearly all been supplied by themselves, and that the 
cookies had only cost their teacher ten cents. As each 
little one took his apple and cooky he looked as if he wanted 
to say, “Mr. Lincoln, we have all had a lovely time at your 
birthday party, and we shall always remember and honor 
you.” 





Lincoln-Day Helps 
M. A. S. 


February offers such a wealth of birthdays that it is usually 
difficult to choose which ones to celebrate in the primary 
schools; as this year marks the centenary of Lincoln’s birth 
would it not be well to let the Twelfth of February over- 
shadow the other days? No elaborate program need be pre- 
pared, but by decorations, songs, and stories the celebration 
should be made as patriotic as possible. Our schools have 
such an immense problem in making good American citi- 
zens out of the children of every nation under the sun, that 
no opportunity should be lost to inculcate reverence and love 
for the flag, and the country it represents. Bunting, flags, 
and paper chains may be used in profusion, and if a bust or 
large picture of Lincoln can be procured for the center of 
the decorations, so much the better. 

A collection of Lincoln pictures may be made from maga- 
zines, papers, and other sources, and prominently displayed 
in some part of the room. Primary Epucation published 
an excellent picture of the “Boyhood of Lincoln,” in Janu- 
ary, 1900. Lincoln’s story is of absorbing interest to the 
smallest child, especially when portrayed by pictures. 

In the February, 1905, Prmmary Epucation, Miss Allen 
suggested a little play about Lincoln. Many such may be 
arranged by any teacher with very little trouble if she can 
refer to Thayer’s “Pioneer Home to the White House.” 
This book is written in a conversational style which makes 
adaptation easy. 

What shall be done with the little Lincoln pictures? To 
begin with, candidly, what is the legitimate use of a picture? 
It may be an illustration for written or printed matter, or it 
may be framed to hang upon the wall. If the child has 
written a little composition about Lincoln a picture of that 
hero may be pasted upon the sheet; or if the picture is to be 
used by itself as a souvenir of the occasion it may be framed 
by a simple paper-folding, a sewing card, or a pasteboard 
foundation wound with raffia. Let us take a hint of what 
not to do from the editor of “The School Arts Book,” who 
says in regard to the Washington celebration: “Let us re- 
solve never again to have the children make paper hatchets 
or cherries which open and reveal the father of our country 
lurking within like a flaw in the metal or a worm in the 
fruit,” 
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Cardboard Modeling 


ELLA S. GODDARD 


Again we welcome the New Year. January withall its snow 
and cold weather is here and the children are eager to hear 
about Jack Frost, the beautiful snow crystals and the Eskimos, 
those most interesting people who live in the cold North, 
where there isso much snow and ice. In PRIMARY EDUCATION 
for January, 1907, teachers will find an Eskimo sled and dogs in 
cardboard modeling for the children to make. 

Compare our sleds with the Eskimo sleds; how are they 
different? I wonder how many would like to make a minia- 
ture sled such as the children in this country use? Below are 
given the directions for making sled, and picture of completed 
object. 

After studying about the Eskimos’ homes we naturally 
turn to the subject of our homes, of what and how they are 
built, and by whom they are made. Below are given the 
directions for framework of house, showing floor, uprights, 
beams and rafters. 
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The older children might like to make a foundation for the 
house to stand on, if so, let them draw an oblong 4 inches by 
2? inches, then make an oblong one inch outside of this one, 
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at each corner cut down to inside oblong, fold edges up and 
paste corners together so as to form an open box 4 inches long 
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by 2% inches wide, and one inch high. Let children mark off 
with a pencil oblong bricks around the foundation, drawing 
so one brick will rest on two bricks, for this is the way masons 
always bui!d foundations, so as to make them stronger than 
if the cra’ ks all came in the same place. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR SLED 


Cut on all outside heavy lines and fold on dotted lines. 
Punch a hole in front of sled where circle is drawn, and tie a 
piece of red worsted through this, to draw sled with. 

This sled would be very. pretty made out of red cardboard, 
and the older children could paint their name or put their 
initials in black across the front of sled. 


DIRECTIONS FOR FRAMEWORK OF HOUSE 


Cut on all heavy lines; this will cut out every other strip and 
also leave opening for door. Now cut beams and paste a 
beam across the top of strips on front and back of house; this 
holds strips together. Cut rafters and paste in same way at 
top of sides of house. 

Fold on all dotted lines, pasting tabs on sides of house to the 
end strips of the front and back of house. Now cut five strips 
to form rafters of roof and fold on dotted lines. Take one of 
the strips and paste one end to end of strip which forms the 
upright in centre of opening for door, then-paste opposite end 
to the center upright in back of house, paste two more of the 
rafters on each side of center one, as shown in picture of 
finished object. 
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Mostly Patty Pink and Betty 
Blue V 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 
January 
Bye Baby Bunting 
Papa’s gone a-hunting. 
Gone to buy a rabbit’s skin 
To wrap little Baby Bunting in 


sang Maize softly to herself, as the tiny black fingers despoiled 
one of the rooms of Primrose Cottage of its finery, for Maize 
had volunteered to “‘stay after school and help.” 

The room was to be refurnished for the distinguished 
Bunting family, of whom Baby Bunting was the centre of 
interest. 

January was thé best month for the Bunting family to 
visit the Misses Pink and Blue, for they wete so peculiar in 
their ways of living that the “snowy, blowy” month was 
best for them. 

The next day, the work of refurnishing commenced. Pic- 
tures of Eskitto houses and scenes were fastened around the 
room to the bulletin boards. 

And do you know what makes the very best kind of bulle- 
tin boards, if the city does not furnish you with these useful 
things? Just old screen doors, with the wire removed, and 
denim tacked in its place. Paint the frames dark, and 
you’ll have bulletin boards that will make others envy you. 

“‘We must make the Bunting family feel at home, you 
know, so we must have the room arranged to represent 
a snow scene in the cold lands. Here are some pictures. 
Suppose you each make me a little plan of how you think 
the room will look well. 

These papers are cut the size of the room. Help yourselves 
to one of these, and also to scissors, paste, colored pencils, 
and more paper. Here is some cotton, also, for you to use 
in covering the igloo. 

Now go to work and each one will be unlike the others 
you know, for it is to be yours.” With this last word of 
warning, for the teacher wanted each child’s idea, and not 
copied work, the children went to work and soon the number 
table was covered with tiny scenes representing the far north. 

So attractive did they seem, and yet so lacking in life, 
that we dressed up a box of doll’s clothespins in cotton, 
colored the faces brown and the hair black, marked eyes, 
noses and mouths on them with water colors and stood them 
on the chalk-colored squares near the bee-hive houses. 

Then we house decorators went to work upon the dis- 
mantled room of Primrose Cottage. 

The ceiling was covered with blue paper, to represent 
sky. The walls were also blue, two of them having white 
chalk icebergs drawn on them, and the other northern lights, 
of many colors. 

The floor was covered with cotton, and the igloo was made 
of cardboard covered with cotton, marked off with ink to 
represent blocks of icé. We made furniture, too, for the 
little Eskimo house, of an old fur muff. 

All of this time, for what takes so short a time to say takes 
a long time to do, when one considers the many little talks 
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given in between, we were busy dressing and naming the 
Eskimo family. : 

I had become quite a familiar object in the toy shops, by 
this time, and knew where to buy dolls best and cheapest. 


China dolls were used this time. 
in oils brownish yellow. 

The dolls looked so much alike that I couldn’t tell them 
apart, but the children could. 

“T kin tell ’em by their hearts,” said Maize. 
little teenty ones,” she continued. 

And who knows but she could. Perhaps there is a sym- 
pathy between dolls and children, else why does a little girl 
choose from a whole box full of dolls, seemingly alike, just 
the right one? 

“T love her and she loves me,”’ the little one will answer, 
if questioned, and that’s all the answer one can get. 

There were six in the Bunting family, Mr. and Mrs. Bunt- 
ing, Olo and Ale, the twins, Agoonac, and Baby Bunting, 
the same Baby Bunting that Mother Goose knew. 

Of course, as soon as they arrived, they were taken to their 
room, but they soon began a tour of inspection. 

It was so new to the children, the fact that the Eskimo has 
never seen the things to which they themselves are accus- 
tomed. 

One can describe the Eskimo country from now until the 
next week, and yet the children will never understand it half 
so well as a tour through the different rooms with a cotton 
batting Bunting family. Try it and see. 

How interested were these little people of the cold in the 
kitchen! 

The making of a cake? Why Olo and Ale immediately 
want to know what the raisins are; how butter is made, 
where flour comes from; and about the sugar cane. And 
perhaps these questions, asked by Ale and Olo through the 
teacher, do not keep the pupils of ‘the little brown school- 
house near the apple orchard, guessing and finding out 
things.” 

January is an excellent month for talking about coal, and 
the Bunting family is a huge question mark. . 

We ask the Bunting family questions, too. How do they 
—_ warm? What do they eat? Where do they get it and 

ow? 

We travel, at least Patty Pink and Betty Blue do, in auto- 
mobiles, carriages, boats, etc. How do the Buntings travel 
and why? 

Many subjects do we touch and always by comparison. 
All of this means much study; much planning, and much 
work, but it pays far better in the end than the lecture method, 
or talk method, where the teacher does it all, while the chil- 
dren listen and forget. 

I wish I could show you our Patty Pink and Betty Blue 
writing books. We are reviewing our capital letters in a 
little rhyme book all about Patty Pink and Betty Blue. 

The books are illustrated with pictures, most of them cut 
out, colored, and pasted to the pages. They have covers of 
plain blue paper, ornamented with tiny pictures of Primrose 
Cottage. 

I offer no apology for the poor rhymes, knowing that you 
will understand that they were written for a purpose, that of 
making each child want to try his hardest. 

Here are a few of the rhymes : 


Their faces were painted 


““They’re 


A is for Agoonac, an Eskimo Maid, 
A visit to Patty and Betty she paid. 


B is for Betty, cunning and witty, 
But she’s only just a doll, isn’t it a pity? 


C is for Cottage where two dollies dwell, 
Cunning little Primrose Cottage and we know. it well. 


D is for Doll Land, a land that’s very gay, 
Don’t you want to visit there if only for a day? 


And so the little books were made. But all Patty Pink and 
Betty Blue work would never do, for children must have 
variety, and, although much of our number, and language 
and spelling, and reading, for we substituted the names of 
Patty and Betty for, say, Inez and Mary, in reviewing our 
reading, we often, yes very often, left the two ladies out of 
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the question entirely for a day or two at a time, and worked 
in other ways. And one of these ways I want to tell you about 
for a spelling lesson and language work. 

In my journeys in the toy shops, I came across a mechani- 
cal toy which cost five cents. - It was a toad sitting on the 
ground near a toad stool, upon which was a gorgeous butter- 
fly. A little spring touched near the ‘toad caused him to 
hop so that his nose touched where the butterfly sat, but as 
the toad jumped the butterfly moved to the other side of the 
toadstool so that the toad never caught him. 

I bought the toy and placed it on my desk. The children 
were intensely interested and I took advantage of this inter- 
est to give a spelling lesson then and there. Toad, toad- 
stool, hop, catch butterfly, frightened, and flew, were some 
of the words given. 

In the afternoon a language lesson was written from the toy. 

Tell me where the toad is; where the butterfly is; what 
the toad thinks he will do; what he did; what the butterfly 
did,” etc. 

The plan worked like a charm. There was no guess work 
about it. The children-had something to say, and they said 
it. The worst pupil in the class had a good paper for the 
first time. 

Third grade pupils have to have some definite thing in sane 
before they can expréss themsé¢lves well. 

There are so many things of which a small child must 
think in language writing, his spelling, his penmanship, his 
punctuation, and his sentences. We of older years do not 
realize his gigantic task. Our demands must be simple. 

I sometimes marvel at the wonderful language papers seen 
at exhibitions, do you? But toys help, toys that de some- 
thing and I have bought some. There is a miller grinding 
corn. Perhaps he is Patty’s and Betty’s miller. There is 
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a little house with a saucy looking black dog barking 
at a cat. have, too, a monkey who climbs a tree, and a 
lady and little girl who are out walking, in gay attire, who 
can, if properly poked, put up a pink umbrella and go on their 
way rejoicing. 

But I must tell you about one thing more, for,we sent out 
New Year’s cards this year on January first. We sent them 
to the mothers. They were written on common. postal cards 
and each had a four-leafed clover pressed and pasted on it. 
I had collected them the summer before and saved them for 
some occasion like this. 


We copied the little poem from a card, Here it is: 


Love, be true to her; 
Life, be dear to her; 
Health, stay close to her; 
Joy, draw near to her; 
Fortune, find what your gifts 
Can do for her; 
Search your treasure house 
' Through and through for her; 
Follow her steps the wide world over; 
You must! for here is the four-leaved clover. 


Tracks in the Snow 
BerTHA: E, BusH 
I like to see the tracks that go 
Across the school-house ground, 
The big boys’ tracks so broad and long, 
The small boys’ short and round, 
The slim girl tracks so soft and light, 
But best of all that pass 
I love the stumpy, dumpy tracks 
Made by the primer class. 
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sing as we_ go, My swift dou-ble run- ner and I, ... Hi! ho! coast 
blow, North Wind,blow, How we all de - light in the ride. 
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Homes of the World-Babies 


Baby Sipsu’s Home 
ELIZABETH ELLIS SCANTLEBURY 


(Because of the familiarity of children with the book, ‘Seven 
Little Sisters,” some of the names have been used in this series, by 
courtesy of the publishers, Ginn & Co.) 

NoTE TO THE TEACHER Have the children cut objects from white 
paper and paste them on very dark paper or cardboard. 

This scene may be enlarged and made very effective by drawing 
icebergs on the blackboard —a rising sun or the aurora borealis helps 
out as a background —and building the remainder of the picture on the 
sand-table. A wire screen, for a plate, makes a good foundation for 
the large igloo, and a small mirror simulates water. Cut two each of 
the different objects from cardboard or paper and paste a narrow 
hinge of paper between and they will stand steadily. If the children 
are accustomed to folding and cutting they may be made in one piece. 
Little Eskimos may be made by marking pen-and-ink faces on clothes- 
pins and dressing them in sheet wadding, taking off the thin covering 
on the outside. Be sure to make the hoods pointed and leave about 
half the clothespin uncovered so it will stand in the sand. The suits 
can be tied on with thread. The imagination of the little folks will 
fill out all deficiencies. — E. E. S. 


I am sure if you could see Greenland you would say its 
name should be “‘ Whiteland.” This is where Baby Sipsu 
lives, in a real Jack Frost house made of snow. You see 
there is more snow than anything else in that cold country, 
so the people build their houses of it. 

We will make a picture of Sipsu’s home where he lives with 
his father and mother, his sister Agoonack, and his brother 
Annanak. You have heard of 
‘“‘Greenland’s icy mountains,” 
haven’t you? That is one of 
them in the distance. It is an 
iceberg moving along in the 
ocean. When the sun shines on 
it you can see beautiful colors 
—blue, green, and silver. The 
wind, sun, and water change 
the iceberg into different shapes, 
so that before it reaches a warm place, and melts or sinks 
into the ocean, it may look like a great animal or a church, 
or become an arch. 

Between us and the iceberg we can see a little of the ocean 
and a great deal of snow and ice — not smooth, plain ice like 
that on which you skate, but lumpy, hummocky ice, piled 
up in heaps. That rounded place that looks like a great 
white beehive is Sipsu’s winter home. This is the way it is 
made: The men take their snow-knives, made of walrus 
bone, and cut the hard snow into blocks of domino shape. 
These they set up on their long edge in a circle, one above 
another, each bending inward a little, and each circle growing 
smaller, until one block will cover the hole in the top. Then 
a little door is cut in one side, and sometimes a low narrow 
tunnel, not quite straight, so that it will keep out the wind, 
and a little “‘storm-door” beehive are added. This winter 





home is called an “igloo.” Sipsu’s summer home is a 
“tupek”’ and is made of sealskin, with bones of a big fish as 
tent poles. 

The sled belongs to Sipsu’s brother Annanak; he calls 
it a “komatik.” Trees cannot grow in this cold country; 
so, unless pieces of a wrecked ship are found, everything has 
to be made from the bones and hide of the polar bear, walrus, 
and seal. The komatik is made mostly of bone, the pieces 
tied together with cords made of walrus hide. That big dog 
is Tor, the leader of the team. The other dogs have made 
for themselves holes in the snow and gone to bed. The snow 
has drifted over them like a blanket, so they are warm and 
comfortable. They are harnessed by having a collar of wal- 
rus hide put around each neck; from that a long line fastens 
to a thong between the runners of the komatik. 

When the dogs are ready to start they will form a V, with 
Tor at the point, and the two 
dogs nearest the komatik, at 
each end of the broad space. 
There are no reins to guide 
them, but Annanak has a whip 
with a very long lash, and if a 
dog is unruly, he will snap its 
ear. He starts the dogs by 
shouting, “‘Ka, ka! — ka, ka!” 
They may jump suddenly and 
throw Annanak off, but he is so roly-poly and good natured 
that he will not mind. 

Away off in the distance, a big, shaggy, white polar bear 
is “‘going a-fishing.’”’ He has heard a noise like the rumble 
of thunder and knows that the ice is breaking up, that spring 
is coming, and the seals and walrus will crawl out of the 
water to sun themselves. 

That long canoe-shaped boat is a “kayak.” It is of bone 
covered with sealskin, the seams sewed so carefully that no 
water can get through. The top, too, is covered with skin and 
in the centre is a round opening, just big enough for a man 
to crawl in and sit on the bottom of the kayak. An apron is 
then brought up and tied under his arms, so everything is 
water tight. Sipsu’s father can turn upside down and right- 
side up again in his kayak. 

There has been a long dark night for months, then a month 
of twilight, and now the sun has looked over the edge of the 
world for the first time this year. Baby Sipsu, in his mother’s 
hood, Agoonack and Annanak all climbed to the top of an 
ice hill to get the first glimpse of his rays, and give the sun 
a joyful welcome. Each one carried a small bag, and into 
each bag was put a bone. Agoonack’s already had a bundle 
of ten, but Sipsu’s hadn’t even one, for this was the first 
time he had ever seen the sun rise after the long night. After 
he has seen it ten times he will have a bundle tied like Agoon- 
ack’s, and then begin on another ten. That is the way they 
can tell how old they are, as the Eskimos have no word for 
a number above ten, 

Let us go into the igloo and see what they are all doing, 
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Pull your fur hood up over your head so the snow won’t go 
down your neck, then get on your hands and knees and craw 
through the tunnel. If we meet anyone coming out, either 
he or we shall have to go back where we came from. © Push 
aside that curtain of fur over the doorway. You will see 
that it isn’t hung from a pole by rings like our draperies, it is 
frozen there! 

My! we nearly ran our heads into what looks like a snow 
bank. It is the bed, table, and chair, all in one, on which 
the family eat, sleep, and sit at work. It is covered deep with 
skins, with the fur left on, so isn’t as cold as we should think. 
Down on the snow floor is a stone lamp shaped like a clam 
shell and filled with oil. Around the edge is a wick of brown 
moss that Agoonack scraped from the rocks in summer and 
rolled into a rope. 

On the seat is a big raw piece cf seal meat, all ready for 
dinner, and a small piece of blubber “candy” for Sipsu to eat 
and to rub his face with. That is the only washing it gets 
now. Once when he was very little his mother washed it 
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just as your cat washes her kitten’s face. Did you ever 
see her doing it? Over the fire is a slanting stone with a 
sealskin cup under the lower end, and on the stone is a big 
snowball. Why do you think the stone, the snowball, and 
the cup are placed in that way? [I'll let you guess. 

When Sipsu’s mother went indoors she put down her head, 
raised her hands and gave a shake that sent Sipsu out of her 
hood and into her hands and now he is rolling around on the 
furs. His mother is chewing sealskin to make it soft so she 
can sew it with a fish-tooth needle into ‘‘nanookies”’ for Sipsu 
and Agoonack. His father is making a knife of walrus 
bone and Annanak is getting ready his arrows for a game 
with other Eskimo boys. They will shoot them in the air 
and see how many they will have there before the first one 
falls. Sometimes a circle is made in the snow and only the 
arrows that fall upright are counted. Agoonack is — but 
dear me! you will be so tired of reading about the family 
that I must stop, so you will have a chance to read about 
someone else. 








The Little Eskimo 
Maup M. Grant, Monroe, Mich. 
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My clothes are of fur, and my hat is tco, 
Jack Frost cannot bite me as he does you, 
Oh, I am as warm as warm can be, 

Up in my home by the frozen sea. 


I have three big dogs and they pull my sleigh, 
I crack my whip, and away, then away, 

Over the ice and the snow they flee, 

Up in my home by the frozen sea. 


An Eskimo Finger Play 
BERTHA E. Busn, Garner, Iowa. 
(This may be dramatized with great pleasure to the children.) 
This* is an Eskimo snow-house, 
Rounded and narrow and low. 
This? is the lamp in the middle, 
Keeping it warm with its glow. 


This 3 is the kettle above it, 
Simmering, filled full of meat. 

This 4 is an Eskimo youngster, 
Wishing he has some to eat. 


Mother is nodding and sleeping; 5 
Youngster creeps over the ficcr,® 

Reaches a hand? to the kettle — 
Grr—rr! sounds a growl] at the door, 


—rr! 
Runs to his mother,’ clings tight; 


Grr ’Tis a bear! Youngster cries out, 
Bow wow wow! Now the dogs rouse up, 
Chase the bear into the night.9 


Youngster cries hard '° and makes promise 
Never again to be bad; 

Mother brings out some nice blubber;*™ 
Now all are happy and glad. 


MOTIONS 


1 Hands held up in front with finger-tips just touching, fingers 
rounded to represent the rounded Eskimo snow-hut. 

2 One hand, with thumb and first finger touching, represents the 
basin of the lamp. The first finger of the other, thrust through the 
circle formed, represents the wick. 

3 Hands held down, finger-tips touching, for the kettle. 
joined above for the bail. 


Thumbs 


4 Hold up one finger. 

5s Nod head and close eyes. 

6 Right hand makes motion of child creeping slowly. 
+ Hand reaches out as if to snatch something. 

8 Right hand moves swiftly back. 

9 Left hand chases across, representing dogs running. 
10 Imitate motions of crying. 

11 Motion of giving something to child. 


The Icicle bd 


M. GRAN1 


-t 


Maupt! 


There was a pretty icicle, 
Hanging on the shed, 

I saw it there so round and shim, 
Before I went to bed. 


Next day I picked the icicle 
(The sun was very bright), 

I held it up and leoked through it, 
And saw a pretty sight. 


The icicle a prism was, 

As we have often seen, ‘ 
Red, orange, yellow, there I saw, 

Violet, blue and green. 


I Jeid it on the table and 
I went out doors to play, 
And when I went to get it, 
It had melted all away. 
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The Frost Children’s Picnic 


MaupE M. GRANT 


When Jack Frost’s boys at the cold North Pole 
Wish to have a picnic gay, 

They pack their baskets full of lunch, 
To last for many a day. 


Their lunch is funny, and cold like them, 
Just listen and hear me tell, 

There are cakes of ice, all frosted nice, 
And cream of ice as well. 


There are snowball eggs all frozen hard, 
And hailstone nuts, so dry, 

And slices of light, white snow-drift bread, 
And pieces of snow-drop pie. 


There are snowflake buns all powdered thick 
With fine white sugar snow, 

And for sticks of candy, Jack Frost’s boys 
Eat icicles, you know. 


And when their picnic all is o’er, 
They throw the crumbs away, 
And people shiver around the fire, 
“How stormy it is!” they say. 


The Frost Artist 


MAupDE M.-*SLocum 





He went to the windows of those that slept, 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stopped, 
By the light of the morn were seen 
Most beautiful things; there were flowers and trees, 
There were bevies of birds, and swarms of bees; 
There were cities, with temples and towers; and these 
All pictured in silver sheen. 


Only in the far North, we are told, can the frost pictures 
be seen in all their glory, but those of us who have observed 
these wonderful decorations upon our window panes, have 
reason to doubt this assertion; indeed we exclaim with the 
poet, “‘Who can paint like Nature?” 

Silently, “in the watches of the night,” this frost artist 
works unseen, transforming our windows into things of 
beauty. 
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Who can weave such patterns or rival them in symmetry or 
loveliness! On one pane we see a snow-capped mountain 
with fleecy clouds and white-winged birds near by; on an- 
other, a tiny bridge or two spanning the smooth, crystal 
waters, whereon a pigmy ship is sailing. Here a window 
where delicate ferns and grasses are sparkling with myriad 
hues; while beyond, stand the glittering trees. 

Still another pattern reminds us of delicate lace-work and 
it is said that one,of the largest lace-making houses in the 
United States used some of these fairy designs in the making 
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of its laces. No artist, however skillful, can rival ‘‘ King 
Frost” in the splendor of his ornamental schemes. 

There are many curious and interesting facts in regard 
to these snowy paintings. It will be noticed, if the panes 
are covered, that there is a different design on each and we 
are told that out of the millions of these patterns which this 
artist weaves, no two have been found alike. 

One authority tells us that each picture is made up of 
thousands of tiny crystals, caused by the moisture being 
transformed into bits of ice, which throw out upon the glass 
their white tendrils in all directions; the glass itself, as well 
as atmospheric conditions, has much to do with the variety 
of designs of this hoary king. 

It is stated that there are ten distinct types of window- 
pane frost and that they never all appear at the same time 
upon one window. Some mornings the design will be large 
or coarse, other days the opposite is true; then the pictures 
become wonderfully beautiful. 

If one wishes to watch the growth of these forms, observe 
the following; place a lighted candle in front of a frosted 
window in a cold room; this will melt the snowy curtain, leav- 
ing a thin watery film upon the outer edge of the glass, from 
which the new frost crystals will develop. Remove light 
from before the window and the forming of new crystals 
will begin; the feathery formations and all the marvellous 
weavings will appear almost “in the twinkling of an eye.” 

Another strange thing about this fascinating work is this; 
if we examine carefully one of these feathery designs, we shall 
discover that the same arrangement of the'feathers is re- 
peated at stated intervals all over the pane;§no other pane, 
however, is the same thing to be seen. If the pattern is made 
up of many frost crystals, the same thing occurs a few inches 
away and still no other window will resemble this in the least. 
This mysterious phase of the subject is not explained, even 
by the scientists who have studied the matter. 

Such is the witchery of stern winter’s monarch, and do not 
let the children or ourselves miss the beauty and wonder of 
it all. 

The least appreciated, perhaps, of Nature’s works, these 
miniature art galleries might be ranked among her most 
marvellous manifestations. 





Old Father Time to his children doth say, 
“Go on with you duties, my dears, 
On the right hand is work, on the left hand is play, 
See that you tarry with neither all day, 
But faithfully build up the years.” — Charles Mackay 
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Ten Minutes in Other School- 
rooms 
For Those Who Cannot Have a Visiting Day 


Bessie F. DoDGE 


N a second grade room, the names of the days of the 
| week were taught and reviewed in this way. 
A part of a front blackboard was divided into five 
columns — one column for each day’s spelling lesson. 
At the top of each column was written in colored crayon, re- 
spectively, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day. Below was the lesson for the day — one lesson written 
at a time and only one lesson erased at a time; e.g., Wednes- 
day’s lesson was not erased until it was time for the next 
Wednesday’s lesson to be written. 

The first word of each lesson was the name of the day. 
These words, taken one at a time, were easily learned and as 
they were reviewed every week, they were not forgotten. 
A few words from the other four lessons were reviewed also 
every day. 

Occasionally, Saturday and Sunday were among the other 
words. The children were led to pronounce these correctly 
and were told to remember to put wu into each. Their knowl- 
edge of phonics did the rest. 

A bright silkoleen curtain hung on a cord or wire was 
drawn across the board during the spelling lesson (the only 
time that the words were not in full view). At the close it 
was very easy to again expose the words that those misspelled 
might be corrected. 

| + 


We were in Miss Healthful’s room just before recess. As 
the gong struck, four little children arose and went to the 
windows, raising them as, high as they could reach, while the 
teacher turned on more heat — that the temperature might 
not be too low when the children returned from play. 

At the close of the recess, the windows were closed by the 
same children. Miss H. said that she appointed four chil- 
dren for this work each week. 

Sometimes children were appointed as a reward for good 
lessons or some special effort, but care was taken that each 
child have a chance. 

She said that the children looked upon it as a privilege 
and she thought the responsibility was good for them. We 
all know that the fresh air was a benefit. 


+ 


We only glanced into the next room in which sat about 
thirty-five first grade children having a music lesson. One 
little child was cuddling a doll — singing it to sleep. All 
the children sat very straight and tried to give undivided 
attention, for some one who did his best would be promised 
that he might hold Dolly during the music lesson the next day. 

Boys as well as girls were anxious to be allowed this privi- 
lege. 

Good positions and attention were thus gained in a very 
pleasant way. 

At the close of the lesson, the children needed a change 
of position. One class went in line, the longest way, to a 
table on which the reading books were kept, and each took 
one, for reading was the next subject on the program. The 
other children came in line to the teacher who gave each seat 
work material, then went the longest way around — home 
to their seats. 

+ 


A small blackboard in a third grade room looked very 
patriotic with red, white, and blue crayon. The numbers 
were written in columns, as below — those underlined, in 
blue; those encircled, in red; the others, in white. 

I thought I should ask just why this arrangement, but be- 
fore I had chance to do so, a class of children stood in two lines 
in front of this blackboard (the shorter children in the front 
line). It proved to be for arithmetic drill. 

As the teacher pointed to the numbers, the children in turn 
gave the facts as contained in the multiplication table. One 
fact for each written in white; two for each in blue; three 
for each in red; ¢.g., when 14 was pointed to, the child said, 
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“2X 7=14”; for 20, “2 X 10 = 20,4 X 5 = 20”; for 24, 
“2X 12 = 24,3 X 8 = 24,4 X 6 = 24.” 

Only those factors found in the multiplication tables to 
2 X 12 were expected of the children in this grade. 


— 


I I0 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 go I00 
2 Ir 2% 32 42 54 63 72 81 96 108 
3 (12) 22 33 44 55 64 77 84 99 110 
4 14 (24) 35 45 +56 66 88 120 
5 15 25 (36) 48 121 
6 16 27 49 132 
7 18 28 144 
= 

9 


| 


Miss Thorough’s class seemed to be sure of all the number 
combinations and we inquired in regard to her number drill. 
She showed us oblongs of drawing paper (nine inches long by 
six inches wide) on which were all the number combinations 
in addition and subtraction to twenty. These were written 
in figures in columns with a coarse marking crayon, so that 
they could easily be seen across the school-room. 

On the back of each card was the answer in small figures 
for the teacher’s use. The cards were held before the chil- 
dren and as they gave the answer, the card from the back of 
the pack was placed on the front. Sometimes the answers 
were given in concert, sometimes by individuals in turn. 

As the multiplication and division combinations were 
learned they were written on cards and added to the pack. 

Five or ten minutes every day was spent with this card drill. 

The teacher said that often in stormy weather, when the 
children could not go out to play at recess, they would ask 
to be allowed to use the cards, and would take turns at play- 
ing teacher. 

+ 


In the next room, one division of second grade children 
was reciting, while the other was having a study period. 
Each child had a slip of paper on which he copied those 
words from his reading lesson that he did not know and 
could not find out for himself by phonics. 

Before the oral reading, the papers were collected and the 
words written in syllables on a blackboard, by the teacher 
—the class standing in a group near. Care was taken 
that the words were correctly pronounced and the meaning 
of those unfamiliar made clear. 

A rapid word drill followed: First the words were read in 
concert, then by individuals. 

Pointers were given to two children to see which could first 
find the word called for. Sometimes the teacher pronounced 
the words and sometimes the children did so. Next the 
words were given in sentences. 

The teacher kept the lists for a day or two and had those 
who needed extra drill read some of them. This was often 
done before the opening of the session or when the children 
were getting ready to go home. 
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cannot very well draw objects from memory till 
they have something to remember. 
For seat work the young children may be given 


large pieces of drawing paper which have been 

divided by lines into 3” squares. These papers 

can be ruled by the older pupils. In each square 

the little people can draw some object or toy from 

memory and later let their classmates guess what 
each drawing represents. Fig. IX. 

Many classes find great fun and advantage in 


Fig. VI. 


January Drawing for Primary 


Grades 


C. EpwarpD NEWELL, Director of Drawing, Springfield, 
Mass. 
REE and rapid expression is our aim this month in 
5 the primary drawing. Many drawings must be made 
and comparatively few saved, but with many trials of 
the same subject success comes in the end. 
Most children seem to do better in the drawing of objects, 
toys, sports and scenes if allowed to use the scissors freely 
previous to their drawing. 


L}4 


Fig. I. 





A black mitten hung against a sheet of white paper is a good 
subject for a first lesson. If possible, cuta mitten from paper 
before the class with a simple, even cut, aiming for botha pos- 
itive and negative result as suggested in the November paper. 
Fig. I, A-B. Continue cutting other simple objects and toys 
and then try the illustration of stories, sports, and’ scenes. 
Children usually have better success if allowed to cut freely 
and very often with few suggestions as to the exact method 
they must follow. Figs. II, III, 
[V, Vand VI. Incuttinga story, 
scene or sport, it is well to have 
the cutting a continuous piece 
of paper from beginning to end, 
as shown in Fig. VII. 

The brush and ink or a neu- 
tral water color wash seem to be 
so closely associated to the work 
with the scissors, I think it is 
wise to use this medium next. 
Draw with the brush some of the 
same objects we have been cut- 
ting. Begin witha spot gradu- 
ally developing the silhouette. 
Fig. VIII, a-b-c. Be careful to 
see that the children paint with 
the end of the brush without too 
great pressure and that they do 
not push it or destroy the shape 
of the brush. Avoid detail and 
aim for bold, direct work. 

Memory drawing should be 
the last branch of this subject 
of object drawing attempted 
during this month, Children 





having a half sheet of number paper which .they 
fold in the center and on this making memory 
drawings in the following manner: 

I stand at the board and draw something that I can wear 





Fig. II. 


on my hands. 
their papers. 


The pupils copy this onto the left hand half of 
Now they draw on the other half of their papers 





Fig. IIL, 


something they can wear on other parts of their bodies. 
The results are fine and cover a wide range. 
Similar lessons may be given with summer and winter, Fig. 





Fig. VII, 
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X, D; rain and shine, Fig. X, E; what mamma uses, what drawings made at the board, but simply have a word written 
en papa uses, whatI use, at home, at school, Fig. X, H; in the or printed at.the top or bottom of each page and both draw- 
en house, outdoors, as subjects. ings made from memory. These drawings may be made with 
Ts As these lessons progress it will not be necessary to have _ brush orcolored pencils, whatever medium the subject suggests. 
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Z Urntor 
Ten Boxes 


‘TAINTOR 


ISS A. was a faithful, conscientious, growing teacher. 

M She was often heard to remark, ‘‘ Everything is 

grist for a teacher.’’ She not only subscribed for 

but read many educational papers, and she made a 

practice of cutting out from each one all articles or suggestions 
that she thought she could use later in her work. 

She always came home from conventions, or from visiting 
other schools, with a host of new ideas which she meant to 
put into practice: She had in her attic at home a trunk full 
of reports of these days; of plans of work for various special 
days; of suggestions on every subject in the school curriculum; 
and of pictures and songs and games. 

Few teachers had so large a collection; but the great trouble 
was this very size. It was not easily available. 

Many, many times in hunting over this vast accumulation 
for something suitable for Valentine’s Day or Washington’s 
Birthday, for instance, she would come across a splendid idea 
which was just what she would have been delighted to use for 
her Christmas work if she had only found it in time. 

So many times she would say of some newly discovered idea, 
“There, I got that long ago, I remember, from Miss B. and I 
always meant to use it, but it had slipped my mind.” 

She was perhaps as methodical a person as the average; 
at any rate she made frantic endeavors to keep her material 
classified and in order, and tried many plans of making this 


EVELYN L. 


Fig. X. 


large accumulation available, for she was dreadfully conscious 
that she was not getting from it its full worth. 

Miss C. kept her suggestions pasted into note books and 
labelled according to the subject matter. Miss D. had a 
box for each subject. But these and other kindred plans 
which Miss A. tried all had the same fault — they consumed 
too much time in searching; for it was often true that she 
needed ideas on several subjects at the same time, and with 
only a few moments at her disposal even indexed note-books 
required much searching. 

Besides there were so many clippings that refused to be 
classified under any head except ‘‘ Miscellaneous. ”’ 

Finally she hit upon the plan of having a month by month 
classification. She begged from a dry goods store ten empty 
flat boxes such as shirt waists come in. 

On the outside of these she marked plainly with black 
crayon the name of one month of the school year. Into each 
box she put all the patterns and plans, songs and games, pic- 
tures and suggestions that were appropriate to that month or 
most likely for any reason to be used in that month. 

For instance, into the box marked November went the 
outlines for work in language, nature study, literature, etc., and 
with them her pictures of the Dutch people with their wind- 
mills and customs and costumes; the story of the sojourn of 
the Pilgrims among them; then everything pertaining to the 
Pilgrims, their embarking from Holland, the stencils and 
other pictures of the Mayflower and its passengers, the patterns 
for the wonderful cradle and the Pilgrim hats, the pictures of 
their landing at Plymouth, their rude > hewn there, their fort, 
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Plymouth Rock, their going to church; stories of John Alden 
and Priscilla, of Miles Standish and Gov. Bradford; of the 
little Billington boy who was stolen by the Indians and re- 
turned for the value of a jack-knife, of the little Elizabeth who 
bravely went to the powder house for the keg of powder and 
saved the fort, of the children who frightened away the 
Indians with Jack-o’-lanterns, etc. 

Then all the wealth of material relating to the First 
Thanksgiving Day, and the descriptions of colonial ways and 
days. 

Everything naturally grouped itself in this way about some 
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one month’s work and it was no trouble now to find things. 
Then, too, it was such an easy matter, as new ideas came 
along, to drop them into the appropriate box to be on hand 
when that month rolled round. 

There was no forgetting now that good Christmas idea you 
got from Miss E. And it was such an easy matter when 
September was over to store away into the September box all 
that month’s material and know it was safe and handy for the 
next year; and to take down from the shelf the October box 
all ready with.its wealth of suggestions. Such a simple plan! 
Why had she never thought of it before ? 
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THE STORY PAGE 


An A, B, C Story 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


NCE upon a time, not so very long ago, on a bleak 
() hillside there lived three little boys. Their real 
names were Alan and Bertram and Cyril. But in 
the little hillside school, they were called A, B, and C. 

That same little red school-house stocd on the well-travelled 
road which crossed the hill-road just in front of Bertram’s 
home. So, you see, Bertram went to school along the main 
road only. Alan came down the hill-road first, and turned 
at Bertram’s. And Cyril came up the hill-road first, and 
turned at Bertram’s. - So, almost always, whatever the weather, 
Bertram waited for Alan and Cyril to come along before he 
started for school. 

- School had been open for the winter term only a week, 
when down over the hill and the valley below it, swept a terrible 
storm. It began Saturday night. All Sunday it stormed and 
stormed. When Sunday night came, it was still snowing 
and blowi ng as if it could never leave off. 

' But when Bertram looked out of his window, Monday 
morning, the storm was over. There, spread out before him, 
lay a broad spotless expanse of whiteness in which flashed 
millions of tiny sun-sparkles. ‘The skies were as blue as the 
snow was white. And the sun laughed every time he glanced 
at the hill and the valley and the frozen, snow-covered river. 
There were no roads anywhere, no paths, no fences even. 
Nothing but snow, snow, snow. Snow sparkling in broad 
white levels; snow drifted in the hollows, and blown into 
fluted ripples along the edges, holding bits of color, faint blues 
and pinks and purples. 

It didn’t take Bertram long to dress and run down stairs. 
When he opened the door of the porch, a small snow-drift 
fell into the kitchen. 

So the first thing he did was to find his snow-shovel and set 

work on the porch. Then, after breakfast, he began to dig 
Shoe path, like a tunnel, through the yard-to the road. 

He was half-w ay across the yard, still shovelling for all he 
was worth, when, from down the road — or where the road 
had been — he heard a loud ‘“‘Whoop!” Bertram climbed 
up to the top of a drift. There flying up the hill-road, as ifthe 
had wings instead of snowshoes on his feet, was Cyril. He 
was so coated and capped and legginged and muffled. and 
mittened that even Bertram had to shade his eyes and look 
carefully before he was sure.it was Cyril. 

“Hello, C,” he screamed, wering his snow- -shovel. 
‘Where you going ?” 

“School,” said Cyril’s voice, from the depths of his red 
muffler, .““Miss Rice said i couldn’t- lose even one day — 
I’m so weak in my multiplications. And Mother said_if.I 
got as far as here,” Cyril drew up beside Bertram, “I could 
get the rest of the way all right.” 

‘ Cyril didn’t get any farther just then. For, shanging om 
the hill, like a big awkward ball, came a roll of coats and 
mufflers which let out astonishing big whoops as it came. 
And the whoops sounded like Alan’s. 

“Why that’s A,” cried Bertram and Cyril all in a breath, 
Then they both got to the.top,of the highest drift they could 
find and shouted, and screamed for all the world as if they 
were lost in the Arctic regions and hailing a relief party. 

Alan puffed down the hill and turned into the yard. ‘What 
you fellows doing?” he said; “‘it’s time to start along. Aunt 
Kate said if I got as far as here all right to keep along to school. 
I can’t stay out — snow or no snow — I’m so stupid over that 
geography. I’ve brought my shovel and a jolly big lunch.” 

It was a jolly big lunch that Molly put up for Bertram, too. 


And somehow, in spite of cold and snowshoes and shovels and »:’ 


snow and all such wintry things, when the three boys set out 
for the schoolhouse, things seemed just like a picnic. 

Along the crusty places, the snowshoes creaked and slid. 
Ip the hollows, often they went in. Once, Alan went in too, 
and it took both Bertram and Cyril to drag him out. But for 
the most part, everything went well. There were no houses 
between the schoolhouse and the corner where. Bertram 
lized. So the absence of tracks didn’t surprise the boys. 


But when at last they came to the little red school-house, 
where it stood in the center of a big white field, there was not 
the sign of a foot or a snow-shoe anywhere in sight. The 
school-house wore a heavy white cap and over each window 
clung a soft fluff of snow that looked like a white eyebrow. 

Luckily Bertram knew where the key was always hung. 
Luckily it was there. The boys had to dig a tunnel before 
they could get the door open. But at last. they crawled in. 
And while Alan rang the bell, Cyril and Bertram built a rous- 
ing fire. 

The tones of the bell were blown back along the road the 
boys had come and were heard in three homes on the hill-road. 

But as for the rest of the boys and girls, snug in their homes 
on the other side of the schoolhouse, they heard never a sound 
of the school or school bells. 

After the boys had made a path to the road, they went back 
into the warmth of the school-room, and sat down to consider 
the matter. 

“‘Let’s have school by ourselves, ’’ said Cyril. 

“Who'll be teacher, C?”’ laughed Bertram. 

“T will,” said Alan; “I’m the biggest.” 

“It wants the smartest, not the biggest, ” suggested Cyril. 

“You're all right in geography, C,”’ said Alan wistfully. 

“T’ll tell you what,’’ cried Cy rl hopping about on his 
moccasined feet. “Let? s each be teacher. I'll teach you 
your geography, A, if you will help me with those stupid frac- 
tions. What are you good in, B?” 

“Most everything, ” said Bertram modestly, ‘‘ ’cept spelling. 
I can’t spell anything.” 

“See here, boys,” said Alan. ‘“Let’s all go to work and 
work till noon on the one thing we can’t do. I can spell and 
I can do fractions all right, so I’ll tackle that geography.” 

‘And then,” said Bertram, “‘this afternoon, let’s each one 
teach awhile, and teach the very thing he doesn’t know!” 

“The thing he doesn’t know ?”’ cried both other boys. 

“Yes sir-ee!” said Bertram, “if we’re going to teach it, 
we'll just have to know it, won’t we?” 

Perhaps in all its history, the red school-house never saw a 
busier, quieter morning. Cyril’s red head was bent over his 


. tablet across which stalked row after row of big, black, angry- 


looking fractions. Bertram’s brown one dropped low over 
his speller. And Alan’s black one was almost hidden by his 
big geography. 

At noon, there was a picnic from the three lunch-baskets. 
Then, each boy took a turn at being teacher. Cyril taught 
fractions. Bertram had the spelling-class. And Alan ex- 
plained the geography lesson. 

“I’m so sorry we lost yesterday,” said little Miss Rice, as, 


_with a-flock of snowy little folks, she came into the school-house 


next morning. 

“Why — what’s this? Someone must have been here in 
spite of the snow.” 

For on the blackboard was a neatly-done example, a list of 
correctly spelled words, and a well-drawn map with some 
original devices to show products, climate, etc. 

Under the map was a large fancy A. The list of words was 
signed with a beautiful B. And aC, with a wonderful flourish, 
finished the example. 

“A, B, C,” read the children. And when Miss Rice saw 
that each of the boys had at last conquered the very thing that 
had always conquered him, she laughed softly. 

“Maybe yesterday wasn’t lost after all,” she said. 





Stories for Re-telling 


EpitH M. PHEASBY 


Ted and the Snowflakes 


‘ Ted likes to see the little snowflakes come down from the 
sky. They are so soft and white. He thinks they look like 
fluffy little white feathers. 

One day mother told him to watch the snow as it fell upon 
the window-sill. He looked at the little white flakes for a 


Jong time; then he said, “Oh, mother, the window-sill is 


covered with little baby snow-stars. Please come’and~see:”’ 
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And so it was. Each little snowflake looked like a tiny 
snow-star. Ted thought they were so pretty that he tried 
to hold some in his hand; but they only melted away. 

He says he wishes he could put them in a box and keep 
them until the winter time comes again next year. 


Mary’s Scrap-book 


. “QO dear,” said Mary one day, “‘it is so stormy I cannot 
go out to play. I don’t know what to do.” 

‘Why don’t you make a scrap-book ?”” said mother. 

“T don’t know how,” said Mary. So mother showed the 
little girl how to cut out the pictures from old magazines. 
Then she pasted them on some white muslin. How pretty 
they looked! Mary was delighted. 

Soon the little girl was working busily. She never noticed 
how quickly the time flew by. She was much surprised 
when mother told her it was supper-time. 

Mary says she is going to work on her scrap-book every 
stormy day until it is quite finished. ‘Then she is going to 
give it to little cousin Joe. He is lame and cannot walk. 
Mary thinks he will enjoy looking at the pictures. 


Rob’s Kindness 


Winter is here. The ground is covered with snow and ice 
is on the rivers and ponds. How cold it is! The sidewalks 
are so slippery that it is very hard to walk without falling. 

- Here comes an old man carrying a large, heavy basket of 
groceries. He seems to be slipping on the ice nearly all the 
time. Will he fall? 

O no! here comes Rob running to help him. Rob 
quickly takes the heavy basket. He offers his other arm to 
the poor old man. The man does not seem so much afraid 
now. Rob will take him to his home. 

What a kind, thoughtful boy Rob is! 


Two Little Country Boys 


- Jack and Will live in the country. They like it very much. 
They think the high hills are much prettier than smoky city 
buildings. 

The boys love to look at the hills in the summer time. 
They are so green and beautiful, but when winter comes the 
hills are covered with snow. This is the time of year the 
boys like best. 

Each little boy has his own sled. Then with their little 
friends they climb to the top of a high hill. They jump on 
their sleds and away they go. How fast they ride! Some- 
times the sleds turn over and the boys fall into the snow, 
but they do not seem to mind. They just climb the hill and 
start all over again. 

What fine times they have! 


wy, 
“SAMAR 
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What Tabby Did 


- Tabby is our big black cat. We have had her a long time. 
She came to our house one cold winter night when she was 
just a little kitten. Mother took her in and gave her some 
warm milk. She has lived here ever since. -§- 

One very rainy night we missed Tabby. We looked every- 
where and called her many times but no cat could be found. 

Just when we were going to bed we heard a loud {scratch- 
ing. We ran and opened the door. There was Tabby with 
a dirty little white kitten. She had found it somewhere and 
brought it to her home. 

Tabby picked up the kitten in her mouth and carried it 
to her own saucer of milk. How pleased she was when the 
kitten began to lap the milk. She purred as loud as she 
could. 

We kept the kitten a few days until we found a home for 
it. Now it lives in a fine house not far away. Tabby and 
the kitten are still the best of friends. 





Just for Fun V 


A Raisin Turtle 
S. A. M. 


A raisin with a stem and five cloves may be used to make 
a funny little turtle. Take a whole clove for the head and 
insert the end of it in the raisin opposite the stem. Cloves 
from which the bud has been broken off make very realistic 
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looking claws; two should be inserted on each side in such 
a way that the raisin will lie quite flat, and the little turtle is 
finished. Does he look as if he could win a race with a 
peanut rabbit ? 

Cloves are the little red flower-buds of a tree of the myrtle 
family, which grows in the Spice Islands near the Philippines. 
The buds are picked just before the flower opens, and dried 
quickly in the shade to preserve their sweet aromatic frag- 
rance and taste. They turn brown in drying and look some- 
thing like little. nails, which the word “clove” means. The 
brown clove buds are ground to make the spice used in cook- 
ing. Oil of cloves is good for toothache. When the Dutch 
took possession of the Spice Islands about three hundred 
years ago, they cut down many clove trees and even burned 
whole cargoes of cloves in order to keep the price of the 
spice high. 

Raisins are dried grapes and they are made mostly in 
Europe. Sometimes the bunch of grapes is twisted on its 
stem and allowed to dry in the sun on its own vine. Malaga 
raisins are made in this way. At other times the bunches of 
grapes are picked and dipped into a lye made of wood ashes, 
salt, and other things, before being dried in a warm room 
or in the sunshine; this method brings some of the sugar 
in the grape to the surface and makes the raisin appear 
as if covered with a sweet varnish. 

Sultana raisins from Smyrna have no seeds. Perhaps 
that is why we say in the game, 


Malaga raisins are very good raisins, 
But raisins from Smyrna are better. 


Dried currants are very small raisins. The grapes from 
which they are made are no bigger than peas and the bunches 
are about three inches long. 

Raisins, currants, and spices are used in cake, and in 
some kinds of pies and preserves. 
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HELPING 
SAIONE ANOTHER 


A Teddy Bear Party 


One Friday afternoon my pupils and I decided to have 
a “Teddy Bear” party. Every child who owned a Teddy 
brought him to school. When all had arrived, we arranged 
them around the room. 

The first number on the program was a writing lesson. 
During the noon hour I had cut from Dennison’s paper 
napkins, enough Teddy bears to go around the class. 

These were distributed and the children pasted them at 
the top of their writing paper. Underneath the picture they 
wrote: 

See my Teddy Bear. 
I love him very much. 

I shall be kind to him. 

Next we had reading, the story I chose being “The 
Three Bears.” 

Of course our Teddies wished to have their photographs 
taken, so we had a drawing lesson. The children sketched 
the outline and then colored them with brown crayon. Some 
children drew the colored bows upon their necks. 

The Huyler Chocolate Company print little cards having 
on them a Teddy Bear drinking a glass of chocolate. Each 
child was given one, and we had an oral language lesson 
about this Teddy. 

To conclude the entertainment I told the children how 
the Teddy Bear obtained his name, and various other stories 
dealing with these furry friends. Incidentally kindness 
to all dumb animals was touched upon. 

LILLIAN PATTISON 





A Swim 


Bright eyes watch the pile of little boxes on Miss Dale’s 
table, for it is number time and they may hold a pleasant 
surprise. Yes, Miss Dale is counting them, and there are 
just enough to go round. 

Forty little backbones stiffen in a frantic effort to sit so 
‘nice’? as to be chosen to help pass the boxes. 

Down the aisles go the small helpers, off come the box 
covers, and forty faces smile approval of the ten little white 
blocks in each box. 

“‘We will play the blocks are birds,’ says Miss Dale. 

‘What kind of birds shall they be, Otto?” 

“Let’s call them ducks.” 

“If your desk were a pond what would these ducks do?” 

‘“*They’d jump in and swim.” 

‘Play your desks are ponds and let five of your ducks 
swim in your pond in a straight row.”’ 

Into each pond splash the five ducks. 

When the other ducks see these five ducks in the water 
what will they do, Guy?” asks Miss Dale. 
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“They’ll jump in, too.” 

“Then let another five ducks swim in a straight row on 
the other side of your pond.” 

Into the pond go the second five ducks, and the children 
are ready to talk about them. 

Guided by Miss Dale’s questions they tell her that five 
ducks went to swim the first time, five went the next time, 
that there are two fives of ducks swimming, and that two 
times five ducks are ten ducks. 

Now Miss Dale plays the top of the box cover is the yard 
close to the pond, and the children play scatter some corn 
there for the ducks. 

“Play that one halj of your ducks see the corn and come 
out to eat,’’. says Miss Dale. 

‘Put those that come out on the box cover.” 

The half that saw come out and the other half stay in the 
pond until the little folks see that one half of ten ducks is 
five ducks. Then the other hungry half are allowed to come 
out to supper, and all are shut up again in the little box houses, 

E. GENEVIEVE HAwWEs 





Language Devices 

Many of us want to use a large number of pictures in our 
language work, but feel to continually use Perry pictures 
is too expensive. Why not make use of the fine advertise- 
ment found in our magazines ? 

Is there anything of more interest to the child than ‘‘ My 
Baby?”? Make book-covers, using for decoration baby 
faces found in the magazines. For inside pages let one sheet 
be of their writing lesson, ‘‘My baby is cunning’’; one as 
seat work, the copying of a stanza about a baby; one as 
dictation; one as original work telling what they like about 
the baby; and one in answer to questions written on the 
blackboard. 

Many.pictures may be found containing an automobile ina 
form by itself and of desirable size. After mounting dictate 
for instance: 

This is an auto. 

It can go fast. 

It must not go too fast. 
Do you want a ride? 

A very common picture is the dog listening to his master’s 
voice in the graphophone. What little people will not be 
eager to write about him when they know he is a real little 
doggie ? 

The Madonnas cut from advertisements are effective, as 
are also the pictures of Washington, Lincoln, and the White 
House for the month of birthdays. Turkeys cut in outline 


from grocery announcements please the small child, and will 
help in making the Thanksgiving booklet. 
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For the cultivation of the imagination, use some of the 
pretty little cottages, leading the pupil to tell what child lives 
there, the games played, etc. 

Given any picture appealing to the interest of the child 
a surprisingly good paper may be obtained from the directicn, 
‘Write what you like.” Ba GF 
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An Umbrella 


Draw a circle about 2” radius. Next draw horizontal and 
vertical diameters, and two more half way between these, 
making four diameters, or eight radii. Connect seven of these 
radii with curving lines and draw lap,’as shown. Cut out, 
and fold along all the diameters, and a very realistic umbrella 
will be the result. Paste lap, and place a bright colored 
stick through center for handle. 

A. M. C. 


Exercises for Lincoln Day 


All the pupils were requested to bring all the pictures, 
quotations, or articles relating to the life and surroundings 
of Lincoln that they could find. Each pupil learned a 
memory gem relating to his life and made a little booklet of 
several leaves, having some incident of his life, or quotation, 
on each leaf. 

The outside leaf was decorated with a neat little border, 
and had a picture of Lincoln on one cover and his log hut 
on the other. A few of the best: pupils learned recitations 
appropriate for the occasion, and the smaller children per- 
pared their Lincoln exercises. 

On Lincoln Day the language work was a composition on 
“Lincoln,” the whole school reciting together. Even the 
smaller children had learned a little of his life and were 
encouraged to write it neatly. The booklets were also 
handed in for inspection by the teacher, and were returned, 
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to be kept as souvenirs of Lincoln Day. The Lincoln box 
was inspected and the different articles talked about; care 
was taken to bring out the strongest points of his character, 
viz., his kindness, his humor, his big-heartedness, and his 
honesty. Some of his humorous stories were read; and 
when the pupils had been prepared thoroughly, some of 
them were asked to give a three-minute talk on “ Lincoln.” 
Others were called on for recitations which they had pre- 
pared; the little folks gave their exercises; the roll call was 
responded to by quotations from Lincoln, and the exercises 
closed by singing, “We are coming, Father Abraham.” 
The children all returned home with the feeling that 
school was interesting, and as they would be the future men 


. and women of our country they would try tojbe citizens 


worthy of the name, and an ‘honor to the country under 
whose protection they would spend their lives. 


S. W. 





A Peanut Party 


Each mcnth we — Room 1 — have some kind of a party. 
This is usually on the last Friday afternoon of the month. 
Last month we had a “ Peanut Party.” 

I got thirty cents worth of nice freshly roasted peanuts, 
at noon. Our party began right after recess. 

I poured a sack of peanuts on each of our four tables. 
We also had a quantity of toothpicks, paste, pins, paper, 
and scissors, on the different tables. Then I took from 
a pretty colored box a number of animals, which I had made 
from peanuts and showed them to the children (a great many 
of these I took from the October number of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal). Then I said, “ You may make any of these 
you like.” 

The result was very good. - All the good butterflies were 
strung on strings and hung in the window to represent a flight 
of butterflies. When the window is raised these blow gently 
back and forth making it very realistic. 

We ate the peanuts that were left. 

: MyrtTLe Brokaw 





“What Did You Learn To-day?” 


“What did you learn to-day?” inquiring friends ask our 
e nbarrassed children, who often stammer in reply, “ Nothing. ” 
We can prevent the child’s confusion and give definiteness to 
our teaching by anticipating the question. 

In the lower grades a few minutes devoted to telling “what 
has been learned to-day” will send the children home pre- 
pared to state to parents and friends the day’s addition to 
their knowledge. 

“What have you learned this week (or month) in history?” 
is a much fairer test than a list of history questions, that is 
if you aim to test the pupil’s knowledge rather than to ascer- 
tain his ignorance. Such a question often reveals the weak 
point in the instruction, for what has been clearly put in the 
teaching is almost sure to appear in the test. 

It is the world’s question — “What have you learned — 
whet do you know?” We cannot begin too early to prepare 
our answer. 

Etta V. LEIGHTON 
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Polka Dots. at 


Alice “E. 


Home. 





Allen. 








Sys 


In as much polka-dotted finery as possible, uSing buttons of large 
sizes on coats and gowns, the Polka Dots stand in dainty half-circle 
about a little round table. On the table are the plates piled high with 
round cakes, and the slender-stemmed glasses of lemonade (or water). 
Above the Polka Dots, forming a half-circle is the motto — A Happy 
New Year, or the figures, 1909. Words of verses may be recited 4 
Polka Dots themselves, with motions as below; or may be read out- 
side while Polka Dots illustrate them. 


t On a little round hill, 
In little round bowers, 
Stand some little round houses 
With little round towers — 
Each slim-like and trim-like and prim, like a Steeple, 
And here live the wee little Polka Dot people. ° 


2 All in button-trimmed suits, 
And button-trimmed gowns, 
In shades quite the latest 
Of greens, blues,.and browns, 
The polka Dot people — their faces a-shine — 
Are at home on this New Year’s Day; Nineteen and Nine. 
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3 Oh, the little round cakes, 
On the little round plate, 
With icing of pink or 
Of sweet chocolate — 
Oh, the slender-stemmed glasses of clear lemonade © 
For each Polka Dot man and each Polka Dot maid. 


4To the little round hill, 

Let everyone go — 

The first word of greeting 

Will, be: a round: ‘‘O!” - 

Then the glasses will clink and glad wishes resound — 
“Qh, may you be happy the whole year around!’ 


MOoTrTIons 


1 Make a “house” with both hands, fingers interlaced, and hidden; 
show “‘steeple,” holding up both forefingers, the tips together; open 
hands and show all fingers for the “people.” c 

2 Dance gaily in circle, showing gowns and suits. 

3 Smack lips, looking toward table. - 

4 In place of spoken “O,” form lips for the word, but make no 
sound. On last line drink healths. 








Hope’s Glasses 
ALICE E. ALLEN 


For twelve tiny children. Eleven of them stand in a row or group, 
gazing eagerly r Ewe their hands curved to represent opera-glasses 
or field glasses. ‘The other child walks toward them and wonderingly 
asks the question contained in the first two lines below.. Each answer 
should be made as naturally as possible, child gazing through glasses 
and almost interrupting to tell what special thing he sees. In tenth 
recitation, all may softly sing “a bar of Auld Lang Syne,” — fitting 
these six words to second line of the air.’ In last stanza, offer “glasses” 
to audience. © 


First Ny 


With magnifying glasses, so powerful and so clear, 
What are you little people all doing, standing here? 


All 
We're looking out, so eagerly, upon the glad New Year. 


Second 
I see a month quite near us, all Red and White and Blue; 


“ .oe F i 


Third. ; 7 
There’s one that marches springward with step so strong and 
true 
Fourth Fijth 


Oh, there’s an Easter lily; There’s May’s first apple bloom; 
Sixth _ | 
For all of June’s sweet roses can all the world find room? - 
Seventh . 

Oh, oh, What big fire-crackers are waiting in a row! 

Eighth * 

Old ocean, washes on the beach —I hear its ebb and: flow; - 
Ninth | afA 

Why school is surely opening —I see the children run; 


Tenth 
And there are grapes and apples all ripening in the sun. 
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Eleventh 

What are the-people singing? A bar of “Auld Lang Syne?” 

Twelfth 

And there, far off, is Christmas of Nineteen Hundred Nine! 

All 

Oh, through Hope’s happy glasses, just take a peep — you'll 
see 


That such a happy, happy year the New Year’s going to be! 





Little Snowflakes 


E. P. MenpeEs 


(Six children — dressed, to represent snowflakes, in white — crowns 
of white cotton batting sprinkled with imitation Christmas tree snow. 
First and last verses are recited in unison. ‘The other three by each 
couple in turn.) 


All together 
We’re little snowflakes and we come 
From snow cloud land so high; 
To tell you of the work we do 
When we leave the sky. 


First couple 
Though each is but a tiny mite, 
We do our little best 
To make your world all pure and white, 
By working with the rest: 


Second couple 
We show that as we beautify 
With snowy cloak of white, 
So deeds of love can do the same 
And make. all dark. things bright. 


Third couple 
The peace and stillness that we bring, «x, 
As we sink down to rest 
Teach that it’s the quiet work, 
That is by far the best. 
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All together 
Now our messages we've told, 
We may no longer stay, 
But quietly and peacefully 
We'll all melt away. 





1909 


Attce E, ALLEN 


For four little children, each,,as he recites, making large letter on 
the blackboard with bright yellow crayon; or, if more desirable, plac- 
ing large figure, made of gilt paper, in previously arranged position. 

All recite last two lines of last stanza, with pretty gesture of good 
wishes. If desired, at close of recitation, the school, or selected pupils, 
may sing “For the New Year,” found elsewhere in this issue. 


First 
Make this little figure — 1 
Straight and slim and tall, 
Let it stand all by itself 
As the first of all. 


Second 
Put another with it, then, 
They must lead the line 
For a thousand years or so — 
Happy 1 and 9. 


Third 
Then make carefully a round 
Jolly-looking o, 
Though called nothing, still it is 
With great value fraught. 


Fourth 
Make another cheery 9 — 
This the figure new — 


All 
May the year these figures show 
Golden be to you! 





In January 
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o, heigh-o, heigh -o, heigh - 0, Rig - a - jig - jig 
This action song may be sung and played’ by the whole 
school, or by a chosen number, as desired: 
For the first verse the children don caps, mittens, overshoes, 
coats, leggings, in pantomime; for refrain they skip lightly 
about the room, 


For the second verse the children select partners and holding 


and a- way we go, Heigh-o, heigh - 0, heigh-o 


hands crossed and clasped, they take gliding steps to left and 
right, as though skating.. Repeat throughout the chorus, 
singing more slowly than in first-verse. 

For the third the children roll and throw imaginary snow- 
balls, or they may have a merry battle with balls of cotton 
batting. 
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The Snow 
M. M. G. 
(A Riddle) 


What is it comes so softly down, 
And lightly as a feather? 

We see it in the winter time, 
And never in hot weather. 

It’s soft and cold and very white, 

And gently it comes down, 

Until it spreads a blanket white, 
O’er everything in town. 





Winter Sports 


Bessie F, DopGE 
First child 
Now it is winter 
With plenty of ice and snow, 
Tell us which of the season’s sports 
Is the nicest one you know. 


Second child 
I like to slide 
On my new sled — 
A fine one it is, 
All painted red. 


Over the ice and over the snow — 
There’s no better fun 

Than coasting, 
I know. 


Third child 
Yes, that’s good fun, 
But I’d rather glide 
On a pair of skates, 
Than sit and slide. 


Skating with playmates, 
On lake or pond, 
Is the winter sport 
Of which I’m most fond. ° 


Fourth child 
My favorite sport 
Is not skating or sliding, 
But with a pony 
It is sleigh riding. 


The jolly bells jingle, 
Ding, ding, ding, dong! 
As over the snow 
We go spinning along. 


Fijth child 
I like when it’s cold 
From sports to retire, 
And stay in the house 
By the nice warm fire. 


With pop-corn and nuts, 
And games to play, 
Dolls and stories, 
I am happy all day. 


Sixth child 
I like to make snow-men 
And snow boys, too, 
And animals of every kind, 
And play I have a zoo. 


I pour water over them 
When it will freeze; 
I have no better fun 
Than when playing with these. 
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I like to play 
I’m an Eskimo, 
And build my house 
Of blocks of snow. 


But Rover, my dog, 
Is not very good, 
He doesn’t work 
As an Eskimo should. 


Eighth child 
What I like to do 
The best of all, 
When winter is here, 
Is to play snow-ball. 


We'll throw at those only 
Who care to play, 

And can throw back at us — 
That’s the fairest way. 





Two Questions 
M. M. G. 
What makes the wind ? 
Whence comes the snow? - 


These are two things 
I’d like to know. 





The Would-be Eskimo 
M. M. G. 
I like winter and I like snow, 
I guess I’m almost an Eskimo, 
I’ve some fur-topped mitts, and a new fur hat, 
Can a truly Eskimo boy beat that? 





The Owl 


MaupbeE M. GRANT 
(A Finger Play) 


The owl is a big, big bird. (Measure the height of the owl 
between the two hands.) 

The owl has two big, big eyes, like this. (Thumbs and 
forefingers together and encircle the eyes.) 

All day long he sits in the tree, like this. (Hands held in 
front of body, limp from the wrist, and eyes closed.) 

At night he wakes up and looks around, like this. (Thumbs 
and forefingers encircling the eyes.) 

He flies out to catch his food, like this. (Arms extended 
at sides and moved slowly up and down.) 

He opens his beak and says “Too — Whoo — Too — 
Whoo.” He catches little bats and mice like this. (Hands 
move over the desk, and pounce as if catching something.) 

He eats them up, and flies back to his tree, like this. (Arms 
extended, slowly moving up and down.) 

Then until the next night comes, he sits on his tree and 
goes to sleep, like this. (Hands held in front of body, limp 
from the wrist, and eyes closed. ) 





“Jack Frost” 


E. Younc RAN 


The children’s winter king am I, 

My white throne stands quite near the sky, 
My icy breath makes many joys, 

For happy, healthy girls and boys. 

I build a roof upon the lake, 

So they can run and slide and skate, 

And on your windows paint at night 
White fairy pictures, till its light. 

And so you'll say, if you’re not cross, 
Your winter friend is gay Jack Frost. 
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Blackboard drawing 
(From colored illustration, copyrighted by L. Prang & Co. By permission.) 


Exercises for the Lincoln 
Centenary 


Maup M. Grant, Monroe, Mich. 


T was half past three on a day in the early part of Febru- 

| ary. Miss Russell had helped the last straggler on with 

his overcoat, and now stood by the window watching the 
flurries of snow as they whirled past the window. 

She turned and looked at the February calendar on the 
blackboard, a shield shaped figure with a border of flags done 
in colored crayons. Two of the dates, the twelfth and the 
twenty-second, were marked by tiny flags. 

“The Lincoln Centenary,” thought Miss Russell; “I must 
begin to plan for it.” ' 

She went to the desk, and from the drawer she took a thick 
brown note-book. Rapidly she turned the pages until she 
came to the part marked “February.” Here she paused at 
the page bearing the date, “February 12th, Lincoln Day,” 
and read. “Manual Work, chains, flags, borders, cuttings 
of mallet, wedge, rail-fence, log-house, shovel, and fire-place. 
Language, Story of Lincoln, Lincoln booklets. ” 

From an envelope marked “ Lincoln Day” fastened to the 
page of the note-book, Miss Russell drew the pattern of the 
log house, the pattern of a fire shovel and a great many small 
pictures of Lincoln. 

“Here are my pictures for the booklets,” she said to herself, 
and taking a sheet of drawing paper, nine by six inches, she 
folded it over from left to right, making a booklet. She stuck 
a picture of Lincoln in the centre of this cover, and with crayon 
she drew a wreath of green leaves about the picture. 

“The children can copy the quotation ascribed to Abraham 
Lincoln about 


Good boys who to their books apply, 
Will all be great men by and by. 


“T must write that on the board to-morrow so that they will 
become familiar with it.” 

The days that followed were full of busy pleasure to the 
little boys and girls. The room glowed with brilliant chains 
of red, white and blue paper, festooned from the gas fixtures, 
over the pictures, draped on the curtains and twined about the 
organ. 
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There were flag borders made on strips of white paper 
with red, white and blue crayons, There were little log houses 
on the shelf. They were made of white paper, and colored 
brown with darker brown lines to represent the logs. 

The booklets formed the work of another day, folding the 
paper, cutting and pasting the picture of Lincoln on the cover 
and drawing the wreath of green. The copying of the quota- 
tion was the work of a careful writing lesson. 

The pattern of the shovel was passed. The children traced 
around it and wrote on the broad, flat part, “ Abraham Lin- 
coln, 1809-1909.” 

Free-hand cuttings of rail fences, plows, mallets, and wedges 
were pinned to the black curtain. 

Stories were told during the language period concerning 
the early life of Lincoln —hoy he would sit before the fire in 
the huge fire-place, and read by the light of the glowing embers, 
and this story Miss Russell had the children illustrate very 
prettily in a folding, cutting and pasting lesson. 

Four inch squares of buff tinted paper were passed to the 
children. ‘These were folded soas to have sixteen little squares 
creased upon the big square. (Lower edge to upper — open 
— lower edge to centre crease — open — upper edge to centre 
crease — open —left edge to right edge — open — left edge 
to crease in the middle — open — right edge to crease in the 
middle — open.) 

“Now, children,” said Miss Russell, “take your scissors, 
and, starting from the lower edge, cut on the crease two squares 
up. That will bring you up to the middle crease. Now cut 
two squares over and down to the bottom. You see this takes 
out four of the little squares. Now bend the top row of squares 
forward, and you have your fire-place. Take your red crayons 
and draw the bricks. When you have finished you may paste 
the fireplace on a sheet of white paper, and with red, orange, 
yellow and black crayons, you may draw the fire burning in 
the fire-place. When this is done let us see who can cut the 
best figure of a little boy lying down reading. This will be 
little Abraham Lincoln, and we will paste him in front of the 
fire.” 

The children, always delighted with something new, eagerly 
followed Miss Russell’s directions, and much of the work was 
beautifully done, although some of the productions appeared 
to a better advantage when viewed from a distance. 

“What does it matter?” said Miss Russell to Miss Ames, 
her next door neighbor. “They all tried, and did their best, 
and Henry’s best, though smeary and crooked, means as much 
effort as Rosalie’s, clean, precisely cut and folded.” 

There were stories of the little black baby, the sunny South- 
land, the cotton, the connection of Abraham Lincoln with 
it all, the great love of humanity that was his, his emancipation 
of the slaves, also any little anecdotes of Lincoln’s life that the 
children had learned at home. 

On the twelfth of February all the children brought little 
flags, about ten or twelve by fifteen inches. They”carried 
these when they marched, and they waved them when they 
sang, “ Marching Thro’ Georgia,” “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, ” 
the “ Red, White and Blue,” and other patriotic songs. 

There was a flag drill evolved from some of the calisthenic 
arm movements, which was very pretty, all the bright flags 
waving in unison. 

The school sang to the tune of “ America ”’: 


Lincoln, so good and great, 
Whose firmness saved the State, 
Is loved by all. 

His praises ever rise 

Unto the fair blue skies, 

His glory never dies, 

Lincoln, the Great. 


Then came an exercise in which fourteen children carried 
each a large white letter, and eight children carried figures, 
which, when arranged in order, read: 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 1809 — 1909 


The children who carried the letters spoke as follows, and in 
order: 
A stands for Abraham, surely it does. 
B stands for Brave which the boy always was. 
R is for Ready to do good to all. 
A is for Amiable, always at call. 
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H is for Honesty, early and late. 
A is Attention to all who await. 
M is his Might in his very hard part. 


L is the love which he had in his heart. 

I is his Interest in great and small. 

N is the Nation he loved best of all. 

C is the Cheer that he brought to all men, 
O is Obedient, as he was then. 

L is the Loyalty shown to his land, 

N is his Nature, so simple and grand. 


There were several “ pieces” about the flag, and the Lincoln 
Day exercises closed as all patriotic exercises usually do, with 
a stanza or two of our national anthem, “ America.” 





See a Hundred Banners! 


LETTIE STERLING 


The verses may be sung to the tune for the finger play, “Here’s a 
Ball for Baby.” 


Let the children, day by day, collect a hundred flags. Let just a 
hundred, no more, decorate the room while the Lincoln stories are told 
and preparations are made for Lincoln’s Birthday. Whenever this 
song is practiced or sung, let these hundred flags be held by the chil- 
dren. If there are one hundred children to sing, each child has one 
flag to wave; if there are fifty, a flag in each hand; if there are twenty- 
five, two flags in each hand; if twenty, five flags in one hand. 

See a hundred banners * 
Flashing in the light! 

Let ? them wave 3 in chorus 4 
For a memory bright. 


Wave ? a hundred 3 ban? ners,3 
One for every year, 

Since a forest cabin 
Held a baby dear. 


Wave ? a hundred 3 ban? ners,3 
Telling years gone by 

Since a lovely mother 
Sang a lullaby. 


Just a hundred banners! 
Every ? time 3 they wave 4 

We will think of Lincoln 
And his labor brave. 


Morions 


Conceal banners until this word, then let them flash into view. 
Move flags toward left. 
Move flags toward right. 
This number marks the points at which the flags move toward 
the left on the first syllable, or letters, of the word, and move toward 
the right as the last syllable or letters of the word are pronounced. 

The waving motion must begin with the sound of the very first letter 
of the word or syllable. 


BRwNne 





Lincoln 
I. N. M. 


(An exercise for seven children) 
(Pupils march in, singing the following words to air, “ America’’) 
We march with hearts so true, 
Our tributes to renew 
To a hero dear; 
His life we emulate, 
We crown him good and great; 
Each year we celebrate 
His life so dear. 


First child (holding up letter) 
L stands for Lincoln. 


Second child 
I hear he was always generous, loving, and honest. 


Third child : 
No one was more loyal and tender than he. 
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Fourth child 


Come listen to the stories we shall tell of his honest, un- 
selfish devotion to his country. 


Fifth child 


Our Lincoln is a good example of the lofty patriot and 
Statesman. 


Sixth child 
Like him, may we have the faith that “right makes might.” 


Seventh child 
Never will the Nation forget how he preserved the Union. 


All 
O Lincoln! Great, and wise, and good, 
Our homage to thee is due; 
And may we ever strive to become 
So just, so loyal, and so true. 
‘ or march away singing the following to the tune of “Hold the 
“ort” 
Now for him who saved our country, 
Let our banners wave, 
Honor him, the hero lying 
In his lowly grave; 
And the children of the nation, 
May they keep for aye, 
Just as now we all are keeping 
Sacred his birthday. 





A Reading Lesson for Lincoln 
Day 
A.C 
(Reprinted by request) 

NOTE TO THE TEACHER These paragraphs are to be copied 
on separate slips, and one given each pupil — assigning the longest to 
your most careful and distinct readers. A moment should be given 
for each to read silently his paragraph. Any word not known may be 
spelled by the pupil, for the teacher to write upon the board, and as a 
class exercise, or individually sounded or pronounced. This list will 
comprise the word drill for the day. The children reading the stories 
might stand before the class while the short paragraphs may be read 
by pupils standing beside their seats. This exercise, followed by the 
Salute to the Flag, and the singing of “America” will occupy about 
a half hour. It is suitable for a second or third grade. 

1 Abraham Lincoln was born one hundred years ago. 
His birthday was February 12. 

2 Lincoln was born in a little log-house in the woods. 

3 Bear skins were hung across the doors and windows 
to keep out the cold. 

4 Little Abrahagused to lie on his bed at night and 
look out between the logs at the stars. 

5 He slept on a bag of leaves on the floor. 
no upstairs to his house. 

6 They didn’t have much to eat. 
to shoot birds and animals for food. 

7 There were no stores where Lincoln lived, so his mother 
had to make his clothes. 

8 Once she made him a little suit out of the skin of a bear. 
He had a funny little coon-skin cap with the tail hanging 
down behind. 

9 He never wore stockings. Once his mother made him 
some leggings of deer-skin and some slippers of bear-skin. 

to They were very poor people. His father could not 
read or write. His mother liked to read and used to teach 
Abraham. 

11 Lincoln had a good mother. He loved her, and was 
always good to her. This is what his mother said about him. 
‘Abraham was a good boy. He never gave me any trouble. 
He never said an unkind word to me. He always tried to 
help me.” 

12 When Abraham was five years old he went to school. 
He had to walk two miles to school. 

13 His teacher said, “Abe was a good boy. He liked 
to study, and learned his lessons quickly.” 

14 He had no pencils or paper. Sometimes he did his 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The Splendid Girl 


is the thoroughly healthy girl. Her splendor 
is not that of mere artificial beauty, or of a 
studied grace and dignity of movement. It is 
the splendor of transfiguring health. She is 
the embodiment of physical well-being — her 
charm is the ever irresistible human attraction 
that buoyant health has for us when allied 
with beauty. She does not possess any weird 
psychic force, but she does possess health in 
all its force and fulness. 

Most girls interested in the development of 
attractive qualities, make the mistake of seek- 
ing to enhance beauty before attending to 
health, forgetting that health appeals to our 
sense of the beautiful far more forcibly than 
any other charm. 

With all thy gettings, O Young Lady, get 
health! Make an end of indigestion, headache, nausea, nervousness, languor, and depression of 
spirits, and never forget that the woman is sure of both health and beauty who 


Takes 
BEECHAWM’S PILLS 


Sold Everywhere in Boxes 10c. and 25c. 

























NEW MATERIAL FOR ART WORK 


5 
Bradley’s Graded Color Portfolios Marshall’s Color Studies 
By KatHRYN GRACE Dawson By 5.2m Ti. MARORAL, 


These artistic reproductions of Studies from Nature, done with 
Bradley’s Graded Color Portfolios are the result of several the Bradley “Standard” Water Colors, are excellent types for 
years’ careful observation and study of children’s efforts in the students to have before them. They are correct in drawing and 
use of colored crayons and water colors in the school room under true to nature in coloring. ; 
ordinary conditions. Set No. 1, 12 StupIEs— Flowers, 
PorTFOLIo No. 1 covers the first and second grades— medium Fruits, and Vegetables. Size 6x9. 
used, colored crayons. Per set, $0.35 


: Per set, $0.75 
PorTFOLIO No. 2 covers the third, fourth and fifth grades — Set No. 2, 6 Stupres—Flowers. Size 






















medium used, Bradley’s Standard Water Colors— B-1 box. Q x 12. Per set, $0.75 
Per set, $0.35 
PoRTFOLIO No. 3 covers the sixth, seventh and eighth grades — 
medium used, Bradley’s Standard Water Colors—B-1 box. Pose Drawings of Children 


Per set, $0.35 By Bess B. CLEAVELAND 

A set of brush and ink drawings, con- 
Studies in Landscape Design sisting of ten sketches of boys and girls, 
S " f Drawing, Wheeling, W. V suggesting things in which they are inter- 
By E. B. JENKINS, Supervisor of Drawing, a. ested and giving ideas for simple, natural 
A series of simple and artistic designs which may be used poses. They have been prepared with 
equally well as suggestive outline for pen drawing or as patterns especial reference to school conditions e 

for landscape pictures in water color work. These Studies may and school work, and as a help to a 
be used by the teacher during the absence of the art director, or better conception of pose drawing on the 
may be given under the supervisor’s direction, with great variety part of both teachers and pupils, this 





of study. Ten designs, with booklet containing numerous sug- 
estions and instructions for use, in envelope. Price, per set, 
0.25 ; postage, 5 cents. 


Bradley’s Water Colors 


The original standards of color—the acknowledged standard 
of quality. The most used and best made for school use. In 
cakes, pans, and tubes. 





set of sketches will be found invaluable. 
The drawings are simple and forceful in treatmeat with little 
detail, and large enough to be readily seen from all parts of the 
room. Ten plates, in folder, per set, $0.50; postage, 14 cents. 


Bradley’s Construction Papers 


A new line of beautiful tinted papers for drawing, construction 
and mounting. Made in fifteen colors. Send for unique sample 
book and prices. 


Every teacher should have a copy of the Bradley Catalogue of Primary and 
Kindergarten Supplies, Drawing Materials, Water Colors, etc. Write for one. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York Boston 


Philadelphia 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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(Continued from page 34) 
number. work on a shovel with a piece of burnt wood for a 
pencil. 

15 He went to school just one year. 
to work and help his father. 

16 Once two men asked Abraham to row them. across 
a river. They paid him two silver half dollars. This was 
the first money he had ever earned. Abraham was so happy 
that he almost cried. He felt as rich as a king. 

17 In the evening when his work was done he would 
study. 

18 They had no lamps. Abraham used to sit by the 
fireplace in the evening, and study by the light from the fire. 

19 They had only three books in the whole house. He 
read these over and over again. 

20 Once a man let Abraham take a book about Washing- 
ton. He read it night and day, and took it to bed with him. 
When he went to sleep he would put it in between the logs. 
One night there was a hard snowstorm. The snow came in 
between the logs and spoiled the book. Poor little Abraham 
almost cried. What would the man say, and how could 
he ever pay for the book! He took the book back to the man 
and showed it to him. Then he told what had happened. 
The man knew by the boy’s honest eyes that he was telling 
the truth. “What can I do to pay for the book?” asked 
the boy. “Will you work to pay for it?” said the man. 
“Yes, I will do anything,” answered Abraham. “Well, 
you may draw corn for me for three days,” the man said. 
‘“‘Then you may have the book.” This was the first book 
Abraham Lincoln ever bought. 

21 Abraham Lincoln was a very strong boy. 
to run and jump like other boys. 

22 Abraham liked to wrestle with the other boys, but 
always played fair. 

23 He liked to tell funny stories, and everyone liked to 
hear his stories. 

24 When Lincoln was a young boy his playmates used 
to like to hear him make speeches. He‘ made very gocd 
speeches, and the boys would cheer him, and wave their 
hats. Once, one of the boys picked up a turtle, swung 
it around his head again and again, and then let it drop at 
Lincoln’s feet. The poor turtle was badly hurt and his 
shell was broken. It could hardly move. When Lincoln 
saw it he was very angry, and said, “Who did that? The 
boy who did that is a coward!” Everyone knew Lincoln 
was right, and the boy who did it was very much ashamed. 

25 He always worked very hard. He wanted to become 
a great man. 

26 Abraham Lincoln was always honest. 
him “Honest Abe.” 

27. When Abraham Lincoln was a young man he worked 
in a store Once a poor woman came to buy something. 
Lincoln made a mistake and asked her six cents too much. 
That evening, after the store was closed, he walked three 
miles in the rain to tell the woman about his mistake and to 
give back to her the six cents. 

28 Lincoln was always kind. Once he was out riding 
all dressed up in his best clothes. He thought he wouldn’t 
spoil his clothes helping some pigs, so he drove on. But he 
couldn’t help thinking about them. By and by he went back 
and pulled all the little pigs out of the mud. “I spoiled my 
new clothes,” he said, “but I took a big pain out of my heart.” 

29 Abraham Lincoln was for many years a lawyer. He 
was very wise and fair and when people got into trouble, 
they would go to him for help. 

30 He was always glad to help anyone, but he would 
never tell or act what was not true or take any money to help 
a man who had done wrong. 

31 All over the country people heard what a great man 
Lincoln was. 

32 Our country was in trouble. 
and brave man for president. 

33 They said, ‘‘Lincoln will make us a good president, 
and help our country just as George Washington did.” 

34 So they chose Lincoln and he went to live in the beau- 
tiful White House in Washington. 

35 He lived in the same house where President Roosevelt 
lives now. 


Then he had to go 


He liked 


People called 


People wanted a wise 
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36 Very soon there was a dreadful war and hundreds of 
men gave up their lives. 

37 A great many of the soldiers were buried at Gettys- 
burg where there had been a terrible battle. President 
Lincoln once made a wonderful speech at this cemetery. 
Many people think it was the best speech that he ever made. 
Since then it has been read and spoken by thousands of men 
and boys all over this country. . 

38 Lincoln helped to stop the dreadful war. 
every part of the country. 

39 People said, “Let us have Abraham Lincoln for our 
President again.” 

40 One day a wicked man shot and killed him. 

41 The whole country was very sad. Everyone had lost 
a good friend. 

42 We always like to keep Lincoln’s birthday, because 
he did so much for our country. 

43 Abraham Lincoln was a hero. 
to do right. 


What Frances Did on Lincoln’s 
Birthday 


LETTIE STERLING 
NRANCES was staying with Uncle Byron and Aunt 


He loved 


He was never afraid 


Maud at their home in the villae, while her father 

and mother were taking a long holiday trip. Frances 

had been told that their journey would last through 
all the snow months, and that she might expect to see them 
when the pussy willows began to get furry. 

Poor Frances, a little girl of eight, was so homesick. A 
short visit at Uncle’s was exceedingly pleasant; but a visit 
which lasted week after week seemed such a different thing. 
Then, too, Frances missed her little country schoolhouse, 
where she knew all the girls and boys, and all the girls and 
boys knew her and had known her since she was a toddling 
youngster, who ran away from her farmhouse dooryard, 
below the hill to play with the shouting children frolicking 
on the big green that made a division where a curving coun- 
try road met another, just a short distance from the school- 
house. Frances could not remember the time when she 
really started to attend school; for she played with the school 
children so much and was invited in by the teachers so often 
that it was impossible for her to tell just when her true school 
life began. 

There, in that dear little school where there were only a 
score of friendly boys and girls, everybody called her by her 
loved home name, Frannie; but here, in the big village school 
with its six rooms and its High School department, the boys 
and girls were all strange, and they, following the exam ple 
of her teacher, when they did speak with her, called her by 
her proper name, the name that mother and father never 
used except on the envelopes of the letters she was receiving 
from them so often through the winter. The happy little 
Frannie of the Vineyard Avenue School was the lonesome, 
homesick Frances of the Highland Village School. 

But there came a glad day for little Frances. Uncle By- 
ron was a carpenter, and Mr. Merritt of the Vineyard Avenue 
District needed Uncle’s labor for a week. By invitation of 
her old playmate, Ina Merritt, a happy little Frances went 
with her uncle every morning during that week. She visited 
Ina before and after school hours and went with Ina to the 
dear old school every school day. What did it matter if she 
must rise before daylight, and have a long, cold ride every 
day, and another cold journey home again? Didn’t every 
beat of the horses’ hoofs mean “ We are coming nearer to my 
home friends and my home school ?” 

The delightful week came to an end all too quickly; and on 
Saturday evening a heavy-hearted little Frances sat at 
Aunt Maud’s cheery living room table, trying to copy some 
memory gems on a block of wood which Uncle Byron had 
selected for her. This is what the boys and girls did down 
in that friendly little country school. The teacher had told 
them that so Lincoln had copied what he wished to remem- 
ber when he had no paper on which to keep the good thoughts 

(Continued on page 38) 
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BROWN'S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


Recognized throughout the world as a 
staple remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness 
and Sore Throat. Give wonderful re- 
lief in Lung Troubles, Bronchitis and 
Asthma. Free from any- 
thing harmful. 

Sold everywhere or sent ee On [ee 
Ceipt of price-27¢,50c,and $1.00 per box. 
JOHN 1. BROWN & SON 

Boston, Mass. 











“CRA YOL A” 


Artists’ and School Crayon 


CRAYOLA COLORS are 
permanent and brilliant and 
can be blended and overwork- 
ed. They will not blur nor 
rub off! No expensive outfit 
is required in their use! No 
waiting for the colors to dry. 
No brushes to clean! No li- 
quid colors to soil the hands 
and clothes! These facts 
commend ““CRAYOLA” for 
Educational color work. We 
shall be pleased to furnish 
samples and particulars to 
Teachers interested. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
81-83 Fulton St., 

















ARE YOU A TEACHER? 


Do you need more 
education? Do you 
wish special help in 
any branch ? 


Our School offers 
you an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal instruc- 
tion of leading pro- 
fessors in our great 
college. 





A. H. Campbell, Ph.D. 
Prin. of Normal Department },. dred Home Study 
courses, including a Normal Course, a Kinder- 
garten Course and a Course in Primary Methods. 

We have helped hundreds of ambitious 
teachers prepare for better positions and 
higher salaries. 


We teach over one 


Write to-day for a free copy of our eighty-page Catalogue 


THE HONE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 33, Springfield, Mass. 





The Public School is the Greatest Discovery 
ever made by Man.—Horace Mann 


E WANT the teachers to insist on getting 

Drxon’s AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS. 

Keep at your superintendent until he gets 

just the grade and kind you want. He 

knows they may cost a little more to begin 

with, but you can prove to him that they 

are cheaper in the end and that you can get better 

results from them. Genius is only continued effort, so 

keep at it and the results will be peace and tranquillity 

in the classroom. We will help you, if you will give 

us the chance. Don’t neglect this opportunity, remem- 
ber that 


“Tomorrow Lies in the Land of Never” 


Send 16 cents in stamps for samples that will 
surprise you 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 487,ci 











NOTES 


— Once more Massachusetts leads the 
world in a notable educational movement. 
Under Chapter 513 of the Acts of 1908 
every city and town in Massachusetts hav- 
ing 4 population of more than 10,000, ac- 
cepting the act, shall, after the first day of 
July, 1910, provide and maintain at least 
one playground conveniently located and 
of suitable size and equipment for the 
recreation and physical education of the 
minors of the town, and at least one other 
playground for every additional 20,000 of 
population. There are thirty-three cities 
to which this applies. It is too much to hope 
that all will accept this provision, as it is 
extremely heroic. There is no question 
but that every city of 10,000 population 
would establish one playground, but the 
extra playground for every additional 
20,000 may cause some cities to hesitate, 
but it is sure to place the state ahead of all 
others in this matter. 

—Ex. 





EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS 


A remarkable series of experiments has 
just been concluded in a London (England) 
public school with the object of ascertain- 
ing the conditions under which scholars 
can work best. In the school in question 
a system of ventilation was adopted by 
which the temperature could be regulated 
and kept at anything between 50 and 80 
degrees. 

When it was necessary to increase the 
humidity, evaporation of water by boiling 
kettles over spirit lamps was resorted to, 
while the use of electric fans brought 
about the required changes of the atmos- 
pheric conditions. Twenty-two observa- 
tions were made and during that time there 
were only two wet days. When the con- 
ditions were ‘‘mild, fine drizzle” good 
work was done by the scholars, the sub- 
jects being algebra and arithmetic. When 
it was “drizzling, not cold,” the work was 
well done at first, but subsequently was 
marked by deterioration. Good work was 
done on fine days, but with curious excep- 
tions. Thus, when it was “‘sunshiny and 
fresh” the work was well done but “lazy at 
end.” On a “windy and bracing” day, 
the work was “‘slack,’’ and the scholars 
were “lolling about.” On “foggy days” 
the results have been ‘good work,” but 
when snow was on the ground the work 
exhibited “‘slackness and want of concentra- 
tion.”” The results of the experiments are 
thus summarized. 

Mental alertness and accuracy are im- 
proved by two or three hours of school work 
provided the atmosphere is satisfactory. 

Temperatures above 65 degrees give rise 
to definite subjective symptoms — slack- 
ness and inattention in some, headaches 
in others. 

Symptoms do not appear at 65 degrees 
if the air is kept in gentle movement by a 
fan in the room. At higher temperatures 
symptems and mental conditions are ame- 
liorated by such movement of the air. 
With temperatures of 70 degrees and 
above, other factors being normal, there 
are marked symptoms and very evident 
deterioration in mental alertness and ac- 
curacy. 


Bancroft Training School 


For Mentally Subnorma!l Children 


Delightful home surroundings and kindly personal 
interest in each pupil. New Department of Experi- 
mental Psychology insures true scientific method of 
training. Our 


Home Correspondence Course 
puts within the reach of parents who are unable to 
send their children to schvol the most scientific 
methods of training backward children. The course 
is adapted to the special needs of each child. 

Teachers’ Correspondence Course 


This course is of interest to teachers who wish to add 
to their knuwledge of the education of normal chil- 
dren @ special knowledge in the teaching of sub- 
normal cases. 

Catalogue and particulars of school work and of 
correspondence courses sent on request. 


MARGARET BANCROFT, Principal 
P.0.Box 119 “= «  addonfield, N.J. 
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STENCILS 


READ .THE WHOLE LIST 








Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons— Very best, doz., 4c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits—Name 
wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
ashington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa —Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10c, 
Busywork Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x5inches. Set 
of 50 for 85 cts, 5x8inches 10Sten- 
cils on any subject for 10cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 16 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—\ 
pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
Program, Roll of Honor or Wek 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cta, 
Order at least 10 cents’ worth and ask for a catalog 
Please do not send stamps or check. 





All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa 








and BA DCES 





SOCIETY-=-LODGE. 

Either style, withany 3 lettersor figures, and one ortwo 
colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 25c. each, $2.50 
a doz.; Silver Plated, 10c. each, $1.00 a doz. 
Special designs in Pins or Badges made for any School or So- 
ciety, low prices. Serc design for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bastian Dros.,181 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 














BUSY WORK 


Construction Material and School 
Specialties for Primary Grades 


Catalogue free. 


IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
6649 Wentworth Avenue - «+ Chicago, Ill. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow p45] 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for al 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
etc. Suitable for all ages and every occasion. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dep.67. Chicage 


























TO OUR READERS—Itf you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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(Continued from page 36) 

from the books he borrowed. She had learned all about the 
shovel made of wood upon which the boy Lincoln used to 
do his “sums” and how for an eraser, when the shovel was 
filled with figures, he used a knife to whittle off the wood. 
Before her as she copied was floating the picture of the big 
Highland schoolhouse, to which she must journey the next 
Monday morning. 

There was a ring at the front door bell; but Frances did 
not heed, for there were many calls for Uncle Byron, 
men dropping in to see him about carpenter work. She 
was startled when Uncle Byron’s cheery ,tones called 
out, “This visitor came to see you, Fran, so,;turn around 
and give her a welcome.” Frances turned around in her 
chair, and her little hands turned cold, and her little heart 
began to sink. The teacher of that room she was so dreading 
to enter on the next Monday morning stood in the doorway. 
She had come to inquire after the welfare of a truant with a 
week’s chain of absent marks after her name. “Good 
evening, Frances,” said the teacher in tones that Frances 
might have called sweet if this teacher were ruling in her little 
home school instead of directing work in the big, strange, 
village schoolhouse. 

She came over to trembling Frances, and asked in a kind 
tone, “What has my girl for busy work this evening?” 

Aunt Maud replied for tongue-tied Frances. “Didn’t 
you know Miss Brown, that Lincoln was a baby a hundred 
years ago, and that it is the proper thing to do “sums” and 
writing as he did on pieces of old boards or old wooden 
shovels. That’s the way: they are celebrating his centennial 
down in the Vineyard Avenue School where Frances has been 
visiting all the week.” 

“Dear me, how glad I am that I came to look after my 
truant girl,” said Miss Brown. Tell me all about it, Frances. 
I have been looking for a way in which to make my boys 
and girls enjoy the Lincoln centenary.” 

Frances was tongue-tied no longer. She told of the good 
lessons on exhibition down in the Vineyard Avenue school 
and how every pupil in the school was striving to have the 
most perfect number lessons and the most neatly-written 
quotations over the blackboard ledge, by February 12, 1909. 
She told of her friend Ina and herself gathering so many 
blocks of wood for the pupils there because of the carpenter 
work which had been going on in Ina’s house. She showed 
Miss Brown the nice pile Uncle Byron had presented to her 
that very evening. 

“Frances,” said Miss Brown, “I wonder if your Uncle 
Byron has a plane which he would lend to us until after 
Lincoln’s one hundredth birthday ?” 

“Will you, Uncle?” asked Frances, with dancing eyes. 

Uncle Byron laughed his “ yes.” 


“Well,” said Miss Brown, “you bring it to school with’ 


you on Monday morning, and we will begin to gather a hun- 
dred blocks of wood, and when my boys and girls can show 
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me a hundred boards ready for work, we will begin to aim 


for one hundred perfect lessons on boards. And we'll do 
something different from those Vineyard Avenue boys and 
girls. We'll plane off the poor lessons with Uncle Byron’s 
plane, and we’ll work until one hundred perfect lessons, a 
lesson for every Lincoln Birthday, may be seen on exhibi- 
tion in our Third Grade Room.” 

Frances was neither lonesome nor homesick when she 
reached the schoolhouse on Monday morning, heavily laden 
with blocks of wood, and the wonderful plane. Miss Brown 
helped her tell the story of her visit to all the boys and girls, 
and every one was anxious to try the scheme. 

What a happy time they had gathering the pieces of board, 
blocks of wood, and parts of boxes! Miss Brown said that 
work could not begin until one hundred wooden blocks were 
ready for use. 

They piled the blocks in piles of ten one day, to see how 
many tens they lacked. They put them in piles of fives an- 
other day to find how far they were from twenty piles. Then 
they fixed them in groups of twenty-five, to find that only 
two groups were complete. But at last there came a morn- 
ing when Cluett Schantz’s big piece of board was added to 
the ninety-and-nine awaiting it, and the number work in Lin- 
coln fashion was commenced in earnest. 

And one happy noontime when Frances was called to Miss 
Brown’s desk to place a date in the list the children were put- 
ting on a long piece of board, this teacher whom Frances 
had grown to love, made a beautiful suggestion. On this 
board Miss Brown had written first with her own pencil, 
“February 12, 1809,” and next Gordon Wilcox had placed 
“February 12, 1810,” and so on the dates came in order, 
with Miss Brown’s handwriting at the top of every group of 
ten. Frances was doing her best to make “February 12, 
1899,” look as a Lincoln date should look, when Miss Brown 
asked, “ How many children are there in the Vineyard Avenue 
School this winter?” 

“Eighteen, when I was there,” replied Frances. 

“Wouldn’t you like to invite Miss Curry to bring all her 
boys and girls up to our Lincoln’s Birthday public exercises ?” 

Frances’s eyes danced. She was in a little red, white, 
and blue ribbon drill which she was longing to have Ina 
Merritt see. 

“Hasn’t Mr. Merritt a great big wagon, and wouldn’t he 
bring all the boys and girls up to Highland?” continued 
Miss Brown. 

And that is why Miss Brown spent the next evening with 
Frances and helped her write two notes, one to the teacher 
of her home school, and the other to Ina’s father. 

And now a merry, smiling little Frances, with four per- 
fect number lessons and a beautifully written language les- 
son above the blackboard ledge, goes skipping to the big vil- 
lage schoolhouse every morning, dreaming of her pretty rib- 
bon drill for Lincoln’s Birthday, and the crowd of home 
friends who will see it when the eventful time arrives. 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Story of Abraham Lincoln 
ALICE E. ALLEN 
(To be cut and mounted) 

1 Long ago in the State of Kentucky there 
stood a little hut of logs. Its rooms were 
poor and small. Wind and rain and snow 
drifted in through chinks in the walls. 





2 Poor and humble as the cabin was, to 
this day its pictures are carefully kept. People 
search old books and papers to find out all 

they can about it. 


3 For in this same rude hut, one hundred 
years ago, on the 12th of February, was born 
a little boy whose name is still known and 
loved all over the world. This little boy was 
Abraham Lincoln. 


4 Lint Abraham had a kind father and 
mother, a brother who died when a baby, and 
a little sister Sarah. 


5 Abraham’s mother was a sweet, wise 


woman. Often in the evening, she would 
(Continued on page 40) 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 








A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“The tight teacher in the rigbt position means the bigbest success for botb teacher and school.” 


‘ 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
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NOTES 
THE PEDANT UNDER THE MI- 
CROSCOPE 
A scholar has a considerable amount of 
sound learning, and he is afraid that his 
fellow citizens may not fully appreciate it. 
So in his conversation he allows his erudi- 
tion to leak out, with the intent the stran- 
ger should say, ‘‘What a modest, learned 
man he is, and what a pleasure it is to meet 
him.” Only the stranger does not express 
himself in that way, but says, ‘“‘What an 
admirable pedant he is, to be sure.”” Ped- 
antry is a well-recognized compound, two- 
thirds sound learning and one-third harm- 
less vanity. — S. M. Crothers, in the Altlan- 
tic Monthly. 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Superintendent Cooley of the Chicago 
public schools agrees with President Eliot 
as to the need of higher salaries for school 
teachers. *‘‘The dearth of men teachers,” 
he says, “‘is one of the most alarming con- 
sequences of our present insufficient salary 
schedules.” Chicago pays blacksmiths and 
foundrymen $1400, but can offer only 
$1200 to teachers in academic subjects. 
The prevailing rate of teachers’ salaries 
is a barrier to the adoption of teaching 
as a life profession. The weakness of the 
teaching force in the public school system 
and the consequent disappointment in re- 
sults of educational effort are not due alone 
to the presence of a majority of woman 
teachers. Lack of power and failure is 
traceable to the fact that teaching is too 
often but a makeshift, resorted to for as- 
sistance in preparation for other professions, 
or to bridge the gap between the period of 
study and that of permanent life work. 
The profession of teaching attracts compara- 
tively few. The many regard it as an oc- 
cupation. The profession cannot and 
should not compete for the services of the 
sordid money-getter, but it must provide 
a fair recompense for the men and women 
it would attract. Recognition by the pub- 
lic of the fact that teachers are at present 
underpaid is responsible for the increas- 
ing support of the plan for teachers’ old- 
age pensions. But while that system re- 
lieves some of the perplexities of the exist- 
ing situation, it is an evasion of the just 
demands which the educational system and 
the profession of teachers make for just and 
adequate recompense. The surest preven- 
tive of the problem of old-age pensions for 
any class is to provide a living and a 
saving wage for the earner. This is his 
just due. The salary problem in the public 
schools should receive more attention. 
The pension problem would then be less 
pressing. 

— Boston Herald 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 

Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 

Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 
SO Brorfieia Street, Boston. 


The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


SYRACUSE EA 5 C has filled these positions in public and private schools 

extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 

the Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $700, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages 

$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, Primary, $450, Music, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 




















Unexcellied in Results Established 1897 Send for Circular 


EDUCATORS == EXCHANGE 


TELEPHONE 101A TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


A N A GENCY is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells that is something but if 
you about them THAT it is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 
you that # more. ours MM ECOMMENDS 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOw. 


THE FIsK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 




















2A Park Street, Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 292 Swetland Bidg., Portiand. 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley. 
405 Cooper Buildin , Denver. 238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 
618 Peyton Building, Spokane. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


ME TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE © "aoac 


120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7 fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O, PRATT, Manager 
If you are a GOOD GRADE TEACHER or prepared to do CRITIC WORK 


in a Normal School, write us. The best schools patronize us and pay good sala- 
ries. Established twenty-four years. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY | ,, Obit Avenue. Entrance 34th Street 




















Establish 1855 New York 


= BREWE 





TEACHERS’ 
a Cie ae i Ome 6 
ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,5 CHICAGO 








(Continued on Page 41) 





TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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(Continued from page 38) 
sit with her children about a fire of blazing logs 
and tell them stories. 





6 She taught her little boy to read. She 
taught him to be good and kind and honest. 
When Lincoln had grown to be a man he 
said, “All I am or hope to be I owe to my 
angel mother. Blessings on her memory!” 





7 In all his life Abraham Lincoln went 
to school only about a year. But he had 
five books which he read over and over again. 
They were the Bible, “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Esop’s Fables,” “A Life of Washington,” 
and a “Life of Henry Clay.” 








8 While Sarah and Abraham were still 
very small, the Lincoln family crossed the 
wilderness to Indiana. Here they cut down 
trees and built a new home. The new home 


was much like the old one. 


g Not long after, the mother died. Poor 
little Abraham was heart-broken. Sarah tried 
to take care of him and comfort him. But she 
was only a little girl, And she too missed 
her mother. 





10 How glad Sarah and Abraham were 
when their father brought a new mother to 
their lonely little home in the clearing. With 
her she brought three children of her own. 








11 Hard as they all wnutend, the én little 
folks had some jolly times. In the summer 
they fished in the streams. In the winter they 
built snow-forts and snow-balled and coasted. 





12 When Abraham Lincoln was twenty- 
one, he went with his father and mother to 
Illinois. Here he helped them build a new 
home. ‘Then he set out to earn his own bread 
and butter. 





13 Sometimes he was a hired man on a 
farm. Sometimes he visited large cities carry- 
ing farm produce to sell. At such times he 
went on the river on a raft of logs which he 
built himself. — 





14 Sometimes bee went into the great fox 
ests to survey the land. He was so poor that 
his first surveyor’ s chain is said to have been 
a wild grape vine. 





15 For awhile he kept a little country store. 
Once, he took six and a quarter cents too much 
from a poor woman. When he found his 
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mistake, he walked two or three miles to pay 
her back the money. 





16 Lincoln was made postmaster. He 
could not afford to spend all his time in the 
office. So he used to put the mail in his hat. 
He would meet a man who would say, “Is 
there. a letter for me, Abe?” 





17 Of would come Lincoln’s hat. Then 
and there, he would look over the mail and 
deal out the letters. 





18 Poor as he was and hard as he worked, 
Abraham Lincoln spent every spare minute 
in reading. He read and read and read — 


books, newspapers, everything he could get 
hold of. 





19 He wrote a great deal, too. He made 
speeches. He said things worth while, which 
people remembered and told over and over 
again. To-day, people read every word of 
Lincoln’s which can be found. 





Lincoln was six feet wad Sine inches ie 
His 
They never 


20 
He was thin and homely and awkward. 
clothes were poor and _ plain. 


fitted him. 


21 Yet his face was strong. His « eyes had 
a kindly twinkle in them. Wherever he went 
he made friends. Everyone had a good word 
to say of him. Children always loved him. 


22 The time came siden the United States 
needed a man to guide it and take care of it — 
a man with clear head, sure, firm hand, and 
strong, fearless heart. 





23 People looked about for such a man. 
There, in the State of Illinois, living his simple, 
earnest life, they saw Abraham Lincoln — 
“Honest Abe,” as he was called. 





24 “Lincoln! Lincoln!” shouted voices 
on all sides. ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln i is the man!” 


25 So Abraham Lincoln was made Presi- 
dent of the United States. And as he had al- 
ways been a good and honest man, so he was 
a good and honest President. Before all else, 
he loved truth and right. 








26 Forty-four years ago, Abraham Lin- 
coln died. But he still lives in the hearts of all 
who love him. And whenever we look at the 
beautiful stars of our Flag, let us say, “All 
honor to Abraham Lincoln!” 
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NOTES 


— Judge Landis has declared the garb 
law of Pennsylvania unconstitutional on 
the ground that it is contrary to the bill 
of rights. The decision was the outcome 
of a suit against school directors for allow- 
ing a teacher to wear the garb of a-member 
of the Mennonite church. 


— The National Congress of Mothers 
will hold its next meeting in New Orleans, 
in February, 1909. The program of the 
Congress will be devoted to a discussion of 
the general subject, “The Welfare of the 
ChiJd.” This Congress has already been 
of immense service in arousing an interest 
in juvenile courts and probation methods, 
and in the prevention of crime and child 
mortality. The Congress publishes a maga- 
zine devoted to the welfare of the child, 
and also a number of leaflets treating differ- 
ent phases of the physical intellectual, and 
moral care of children. 


— Teachers of geography will be inter- 
ested in the Geograph, a new device used in 
the teaching of that study which lends 
added interest to the subject. The Geo- 
graph explains the changing seasons, the 
daily tides, phases of the moon, eclipses 
and many other phenomena. One play of 
the hand effects four simultaneous motions 
—the earth revolving about the sun, rota- 
ting on its axis, the constant inclination of 
its axis and the moon revolving about the 
earth. Peckham, Little & Co., New York, 
are the manufacturers and will be pleased 
to send a descriptive circular to any reader 
of this publication. 


— A New York State teacher in a rural 
school writes enthusiastically of his suc- 
cess in an effort to arouse the interest of 
parents in the school and in the education 
of their children. He arranged a series of 
talks on current events by the best avail- 
able speakers. He says the interest aroused 
was great; other teachers brought their 
pupils to hear the talks and other schools 
took up the idea. The extension of the 
influence of the rural school by frequent 
gatherings there for lectures, readings, 
discussions, entertainments, socials, etc., 
is a subject worthy of attention. The 
teacher should ally himself with all local 
interests and seek to promote them. — Ex. 


— The underfeeding of school children 
has lately undergone a thorough investiga- 
tion in Chicago and the results are given 
in definite figures. Five thousand school 
children go to school breakfastless and 
twice that number are underfed. But these 
statistics are of purely academic value be- 
cause they do not suggest a definite remedy. 
No city has yet quite brought itself to the 
point of attempting to supply at its own cost 
the lacking nourishment, though that has 
for some time been done in several of the 
larger foreign municipalities. It would be 
a hazardous piece of paternalism here, 
especially where school attendance is com- 
pulsory, and the breakfastless army would 
be likely to be appreciably enlarged were it 


_ attempted, 


— The Boston Transcript 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 39) 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P., FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


The South Dakota Teachers’ Agency 


Is the best medium through which to Obtain Positions in 
the South Dakota Schools. Write for Blanks. Address 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION - - - - Madison, South Dakota 
Agencies are daily l.elping cthers; they will help you. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency enviar ercunce 


A Suocessful School and College Bureau BUILDING 


TEACHERS IN DEMAND Recomends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 
NO REGISTRATION Fe: to pry until pésition is secured. Write for circular and blank. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


LOS ANGELES  ® fee for two offices = BERKELEY 
Th> great Agency of the west, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 




















Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an op- 
portunity to study athome 
under the personal tnstruc- 
tion of leading protessors in 
our great colleges. 


We teach over one hundred 
courses in Academic and Pre- 
paratory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Common 
School branches. 

Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the 
ground of expense. 


John FP. Genung, Ph. D., Write today for a free copy 
Professar of English ef our eighty-page catalogue. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
33 Besse Piace , Springfield, Mass. 





A Class 
Recitation Record 








The Most Convenient 
Ciass Record on the Market 





It is plain and simple. Figures can be 
used to indicate the standings of 
the pupils in each recitation. 








There is room in the record for six 
classes of twenty-five pupils each, 
for a ten months’ term. 











OUR 1909 CATALOGUE 


Ready for distribution and free 
for the asking, our 1909 Catalogue 
of Supplementary Reading and 
School Libraries. Educational Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Price, 25 cents each, postpaid 


Address 
THE EDUCATOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Mitchell, S. D. 




















PITTSBURG, PENN. 


HOTEL 
SCHENLEY 


Surrounded by three acres of lawn and gardens, 
away from the noise and smoke. 


The New Kenmore 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Absolutely Fireproof 


Visitors from all over the country are attracted 
to Pittsburg by that great gift of A. Carnegie, 


THE CARNEGIE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
AND INSTITUTE 





To see that alone is worth a trip to Pittsburg. 
The Schenley Hotel is opposite this Nationa] 
Work of Art. Rooms for Business Meetings fur- 
nished free of charge. Wire or write us at once, 
and we will reserve rooms for you. The most 


One of the Best Hotels in the City 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


$50,000 SPENT ON INPROVEMENTS 


$1.50 and Upwards 


150 Rooms with Shower and Tub Baths; 175 
Rooms with hot and cold running water’ — Pittsburg. 
< + ‘ < > 
age Kee St hy ——F ted. Special rates will be made for parties of te n or 
Nearest Hotel to Capitol Building, Theatres over. to Schools and Universities and Library 


and Union Station. J. A. OAKS Institutions. Guides furnished free of charge. 


Also LAKESIDE HOTEL, Modern Summer Re- 
sort. with all Improvements, Situated at 
Thompson’s Lake, Helderberg Mountains, ? -Y. 
Altitude 1650 feet. Seventeen miles from Albany. 


attractive Hotel in Pennsylvania. 


The Schenley is the Waldorf-Astoria of 


Send for Booklet 


JAMES RILEY, 
Proprietor and Manager 











WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET” 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Eptror, Primary EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


A New Year’s Wish 


May this opening year be to you the be:t of all years 
hitherto, and may your years grow brighter as they pass, 
so that your life may be filled with light at evening-time. 

— Howard Duffield 





In January 


Most of us welcome the New Year with a sigh of relief. 
Christmas is safely over and here is a long month, guiltless of 
‘special days,’ in which to strengthen the weak places if 
there are any, and to use our own sweet will in selecting 
material. This year, however, we have to plan for the Lin- 
coln Centenary, and it is wiser to make those plans in January, 
even if we do not carry them out until next month. The 
great question is, how much or how little shall we do. Lin- 
coln is not so picturesque a figure as Washington. He has 
no knee breeches or powdered hair to fire small imaginations, 
and his ways of showing truthfulness and honesty were less 
spectacular. If we are wise, then, we shall not try to erect 
an heroic figure, and invest it with all the virtues, nor attempt 
to teach something of the philosophy of history to babies 
who know none of the facts. Neither shall we try to put 
Abraham Lincoln into verses, sufficiently jingling to be 
learned by all our little Toms, Dicks, and Harries. The 
reverence of American children is small enough at best. 
Let us not help to make it less. 

Lincoln’s early life, however, is full of stories that illustrate 
honorable traits of character in a way to interest even the 
youngest. We can talk about these. If the children are old 
enough we can arrange a reading lesson that will contain the 
chief facts that every child ought to know about Lincoln. The 
children can learn some ‘‘memory gems,” even if the words 
are a little beyond their present comprehension. The teacher 
can read them some one of the many tributes that have been 
paid to Lincoln’s memory and perhaps Lincoln’s own speech, 
when he was leaving Springfield for the first time for Washing- 
ton. Surely this is enough for the little tots, especially if 
they all make booklets with the small pictures provided in 
this issue. We need not be distressed if we have not time to 
make a log cabin or to have a “Lincoln program.” Those 
things may be safely left for succeeding teachers. 





Contra Naturam 


There is a Chinese proverb which says, ‘‘The legs of the 
stork are long, the legs of the duck are short; you cannot 
make the legs of the stork short; neither can you make the 
legs of the duck long. Why worry?” Why, indeed? But 
a great many teachers are wearing themselves out trying to 
do this very thing year after year and often succumbing to 
nervous prostration in the end. The effort to make all chil- 
dren grade up or grade down to a pre-arranged standard 
is of all things the most nerve racking because it can never, 
in the nature of things, be attended with success. It is not 
always fair, of course, to blame the teacher for this useless 
struggle. Often it is imposed on her by higher, authorities. 
Such a motto as this one which hangs in the schools of 


London, “‘See that all get it all,” voices the attitude of many 
a conscientious teacher. Yet such a task is absolutely im- 
possible of accomplishment and bold spirits dare to whisper 
undesirable, too. Would there be any real advantage in 
shortening the stork’s legs or lengthening the duck’s to the 
same measurements ? 

Perhaps, but unfortunately nature does not seem to agree 
with us. “See that all get all they can,” is a much better 
motto. Then if differences occur blame Mother Nature 
and refuse to worry. 





Seat Work 


Seat work, so called, may be an unpedagogic way of filling 
time, but as long as there are ungraded schools and teachers 
with half a dozen classes in a single room, it will remain a 
necessity. The little people are certainly long suffering in 
such schools and deserve all that ingenuity can suggest for 
making the session pass quickly and pleasantly. 

Their recitations are few and far between, and it is not 
very exhilarating to listen to a lot of other children saying and 
doing incomprehensible things. All this is by way of pre- 
face to asking you, country teacher, to tell us how you make 
the between times interesting and profitable to your little 
ones. We need more suggestions on this subject and we need 
them most from the teachers who have grown experienced 
in the care of ungraded classes. 





Some New Lessons 


On page 5 of this issue you will find a very interesting and 
ingenious reading lesson, based on the familiar tale of the 
“Three Bears.” I call it to your attention especially be- 
cause the author, who is a primary teacher of wide and suc- 
cessful experience, is going to write us a series of articles on 
primary reading that will be totally different from the stereo- 
typed “reading lesson” both in form and content. Two 
teachers, who have encountered and overcome their diffi- 
culties, will tell how they did it through the medium of Miss 
Klingensmith, and will incidentally give many schemes for 
seat work and board work in connection with the lessons. 
The first chapter will be published in February and I am 
sure, after you have read the “Three Bears,” you will be 
eager to see it. 





A Frame for the Little Pictures 


On another page of this issue you will find a little device 
for mounting the small pictures of Lincoln and Washington 
that will please the younger children, while}being a little 
more dignified than the traditional backgrounds of shovels 
and hatchets. It consists of three squares, two 2 inch and 
one t inch. The first is of blue paper, the second of white, 
and the small square of red. The white is pasted above the 
blue, so that the corners alternate. The red square is then 
pasted above the white so that its edges are parallel with 
the blue square. In the centre of this square is pasted the 
picture, its edges being parallel with the white square, 
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NOTES 


-Professor Earl Barnes says _ that 
married men and women should be placed 
in charge of schools to instill humanistic 
principles of family life. 


ANOTHER CRITICISM OF AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOLS 


‘“‘American children are too clean, too 
vain, and too ‘puffed up.’ American 
school teachers are too much inclined to 
be fashionable. American parents are 
too anxious to earn money.” 

This is the view of conditions in the 
United States pictured by Professor. Fritz 
Koch of the Lake Geneva new school, 
Switzerland. His opinions, gained during 
a recent investigation of American educa- 
tional institutions, are stated in an article 
on “The Conservation of Childhood,” 
in the November number of the Elementary 
School Teacher, issued from the University 
of Chicago press: 

Professor Koch believes the children 
would lose a part of their vanity if the too 
fashionable teachers were banished from 
the school-rooms. 

““Not least among the detriments to a 
natural development of children is fashion, 
a forced culture of vanity and extrava- 
gance,” he declares in discussing the ten- 
dency to place clothes above learning. 
‘‘Not only do the parents, but also the 
teachers set the example. To follow 
slavishly all the extravagance of fashion 
appears to be a far stronger tendency than 
the desire to be refined and simple. 

“Cleanliness is a virtue not demanded 
from the factory hand while at work, but 
children while at play are constantly repri- 
manded because of their dirty hands, spots 
on their clothes, etc. So frequently are 
they called away from their real life because 
of this, and so dressed up are many of 
them, ‘because the father can afford it 
and the mother likes it’ that, natural, in- 
tense, wild play is gradually replaced by 
occupations of lesser value, or by syste- 
matic games, like tennis, basketball, and 
baseball. Real boys and girls are rovers 
in field and forest, in alleys and dangerous 
places.” 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 

A WELLKNOWN LaApy WILL SEND FREE TO 

ANY SUFFERER THE SECRET WHICH 

CurED HER 

From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders liquids, creams, and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I suf- 
fered the electric needle without being rid 
of my blemish. I spent hundreds of dol- 
lars in vain, until a friend recommended 
a simple preparation which succeeded 
where all else failed, in giving me permanent 
relief from all trace of hair. I will send 
full particulars, free, to enable any other 
sufferer to achieve the same happy results 
privately at home. All I ask is a 2-cent 
stamp for reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline 


Osgood, 1481F, Custom House, Providence, 
R, IL 


SILHOUETTES FOR STORY WORK 


ELIZA A. [IcGUINNESS, Rhode Istand State Critic 


This set of eleven charts consists of a series of SILHOU- 
ETTES, printed in heavy white ledger paper, size 19x 24 
inches. ‘These charts are based on STANDARD STORIES and 
RHYMES, and are designed to encourage manual training in 
the lower grades. 

Heretofore paper cutting has not always given satisfaction 
| because the children have had NO PATTERN that could be 
| seen across the schoolroom. The cuttings of the teacher have 
| meant but little, as the pupils could not easily follow her opera- 

tions with the scissors while she worked on a small scale; her 
| very hands obscuring a view of her work; consequently her 
| efforts have not had the desired effect. 

The idea in presenting these sheets has been —to furnish a 
picture LARGE enough for pupils to see —to further the use 
of the scissors on bold but simple lines, and to give the 
teacher something from which she could get results. 









| 
| 


LITTLE MISS MUFFET 
ee Comer 











HOW TO USE THEM 

Detach the sheet from the roll as needed; fasten on wall or portable blackboard; call attention to the characteristic 
lines in the silhouette being produced; give the child a sheet of paper and a pair of scissors, and the result will be 
satisfactory to the teacher. Price of Complete Set, $1.00 postpaid. 


J. L. HAMIMETT COMPANY - - - 250 Devonshire Street, Bosto 1 








A Flag For Your School 


Get in closer touch with your pupils. 
Cultivate’in them a feeling of reverence - 
and love. Stimulate that patriotism that Pid 
smoulders in the heart of every American-Born Child. Ge 
Patriotic. Don’t botherthe Board. Get creditfor something yourself 
By our plan you can secure for your school without cost to 
you, one of our large 5x8 feet Bunting Flags, 46 stars sewed on botn sides, latest regulation as to 
Stripes, etc., for indoor or outdoor use; warranted not to fade and guaranteed as represented. In any 
retail store, this flag would cost you from —e to “0 or more. 
and we will send you postpaid 35 of our Emblematic Flag 
Washington Write us Buttons in the handsome National colors. Let the children dis- 
and Lincoin FREE pose of them for ten cents each—they will do it over night and be glad of the 
Pictures . . opportunity. Send us the proceeds and we willsend you in return the above de- 
scribed Flag all charges prepaid. Do this now and you will instil] patriot- 
ism and make the pupils proud of their teacher, their schoo! and their country. 

Every teacher should send us their name and address and secure @ 
beautiful flag free. We will then place you in a position to earn extra money 
by writing a few letters for us to other teachers. Write today for Buttons, we 
will send them postpaid and you are not out one penny. 

ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” 
AND “LINCOLN’’ ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools, 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo co:ors, 
and framed in solid black 1%-inch frame. You can procure them onthe sameplan as the 
Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the 83.50 when sold by the children, and we wil! send 
either Washington's or Lincoln's picture securely packed and express paid to your sta- 
| tion. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln buttons or the Flag buttons. Please 

state kind of buttons vou desire us to send you. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
CENTENNIAL 


FOR THE 


BOYS, GIRLS, AND TEACHERS 


OF 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Containing Over Fifty Authentic Stories 
Besides Poems, Songs, Programs, etc. 














BY 


LILIAN C. BERGOLD 


State Normal School, [lacomb, Illinois 





Price, 40 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 16 B. 17th St, 80 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 16 Trinity Ave 
Chicage New York Beston San Francisce Atlanta 
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Patterns for Grade I | 
(To be hektographed by the teacher) 
GERTRUDE S. MITCHELL 
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-School Song Books-§ 


By Alfred Beirly, Mus. Doc. 


You Should Know Them 


The music is of the highest quality, adapted 
to all arages of secular 
schools from primary to 
the eer also for Song Wonder 
Song Festivals, Conven- * . 
tions, Concerts, Sing- National Singer 
ing Classes and Home | Concert Master 
Circle. M 

Ottawa, Ill. High Schoot |Song Monarch 
uses 275 copies of the Song . 

Wonder and writes, “It is Song Triumph 
the best book our school has Festal Days 
ever used,” 

A complete copy of School Songs 
an ook sent by mai ° 
a InstituteSongs 

Copies sent onapprov- 
al if requested. Rates lowest ever offered. 
ALFRED BEIRLY MUSIC CO. Lakeside Bldg.Chicago, Ill. 


Please mention this paper when you write. 























HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Austin Scholarships 
For Teachers 


For men teachers and school superintendents (col 
lege graduates) on leave of absence. Applications for 
1909-10 received unti] March 15, 1909. For informa 
tion and blank forms of application address GEORGE 
W. ROBINSON, Secretary of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, 5 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass 











Y _SPANGLES & EMB. MATERIALS. 


A BEAD SEWING MATERIALS for Schools, 


Canvases, Yarns, Thimbles, Needles, 
R queens *"1 4!! fabrics used in Sewing Classes, 

EVERYTHING YOU CAN THINK OF IN THIS LINE 
that can’t be had elsewhere. Send stamps for maillist. Est, 1860, 


PETER BENDER, IMPORTER, 111 K, 9th ST., N, Y. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ,.C2t2!ogue mailed 








*freetoany address. 


Contains Reward, Honor, Merit, Souvenir, Report, 
Drawing, Reading, Number. Sewing, Stencil, Busy 
Work Cards, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Entertainment Books and Supplies, Teacher’s 
Books, Dictionaries and Supplies, Blackboard and 


Drawing Stencils, Colored Paper, Sticks, Blocks, 


Beads, Tablets. Pegs, Peg Boards, Raffia, Stars, 
Numeral Frames, Scissors, Blackboards, Pencil 
Sharpeners, Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, Etc. 
Address A. J. Fouch & Co,, Warren, Pa. 





McCONNELL’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 
Chart. This is a Series of Charts, showing the prin- 
ciples of numbers by means of objects, such as butter- 
flies, apples, pears, etc., all lithographed in natural 
colors. Price, with stand, $6.00, Freight prepaid. The 
McConnell School Supply Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Musical Craze of the Age 


Merry Widow Music 


Nine Famous 60c. Pieces 


Merry Widow Waltz 
Dear, I Love You so 
I'm a True Loving Wife 
Happy at Maxim’s 


So Parisian 
My Vilia 
Silly Cavalier 
Lovely Women 
Out Home 

Special price on above nine pieces, 1oc.each. In 
bound form (sheet music size, good paper) $1.00. To 
introduce this new music book quickly I will send you 
a copy of this large $1.00 book of Merry Widow music 
and also my new song album of 25 songs (music 
arranged for piano) free if you send 2s5c. for mailing. 
Remember you get both books. Cornflower Waltz, 
Evergreen Waltz, Orvetta Waltz, Gondolier Waltz, 
American Liberty March, Clayton March, Winsome 
Grace, Boyhood Days, Blue Eyes, Drummer’s Song and 
350 other pieces full size sheet music, 6c. each; 10 
copies, 35c. Fairy Queen, Flower Girl, Bye-bye, Dearie, 
Noodles, Mother Hasn’t Spoken to Father Since, etc. 
13c. each; 2 copies, 25c. Full size music books, 214 
dances with calls, etc., 30c.; 350 choice instrumental 
pieces 73¢.; 400 old and new songs, 73c.; 250 Irish 
melodies, 55c.; 450 pieces for violin, 53c. Other books, 
500 latest songs without music, 30c.; 400 choice recita- 
tions and readings, 35c.; 110 famous comic recitations, 
10c.; 20 humorous dialogues, 1oc.; 8 complete popular 
plays, roc.; all postpaid. 

Catalogue free. Write plainly. Address 


M. FALKENSTEIN, Publisher, Sauk City, Wis. 





OUR 1909 CATALOGUE 


Ready for distribution and free 
for the asking, our 1909 Catalogue 
of Supplementary Reading and 
School Libraries. Educational Pub- 
lishing Company, - Boston, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco. 





NOTES 


—Dr. Faulkner in the Psychological 
Clinic, states that 12.5 per cent of the 
school children of Boston are a year cr 
more behind their proper grade, 35 per 
cent of those of New York, 37.1 in Phila- 
delphia, 47.5 in Camden, 49.6 in Kansas 
City. 


Superintendent Gibson of the Colum- 
bus, Georgia, schools, in his annual report, 
proposes a special school fer youthful 
offenders to take the place of the reforma- 
tory. He would have the schocl under 
the control of the Board of Education as 
part of the school system. 


The federal government, through the 
Department of Agriculture, has recom- 
mended the establishment of about three 
hundred finely equipped agricultural high 
schools, to be supported in large part by-the 
federal government. Already there are over 
thirty of such high schools in Georgia, 
Alabama, Nebraska, and Minnesota. 


— Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston has 
accepted the chairmanship of the Educa- 
tional Committee of the National Congress 
of Mothers. The other members of this 
committee are: Prof. M. V. O’Shea, Madi- 
son, Wis.; Prof. Edgar J. Swift, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Worcester, 
Mass.; Miss Mary Louisa Butler, Chicago, 
Ill.; Mrs. Mary Boomer Page, Chicago, 
Ill.; Mrs. W. S. Hefferan, Chicago, IIl.; 
Robert N. Willson, M.D., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Dr. Sherman Davis, Blloomington, 
Ind. Study outlines for Parents’ Circles 
will be prepared by this committee, and 
courses of study for those interested in 
child-study. The next annual conference 
of the Congress will be held in February, 
at New Orleans. 


In deciding the case of Berea College 
vs. the State of Kentucky favorably to the 
State, the Supreme Court of the United 
States recently held that the States of the 
Union may constitutionally legislate to 
prevent the co-education of the white and 
black races. The case was instituted to 
test the validity of the State law of 1894 
prohibiting white and black children from 
attending the same schools. The higher 
State court ruled that the white and ‘black 
races are naturally antagonistic and that 
the enforced separation of the children of 
the two is in the line of the preservation of 
the peace. The opinion of the Supreme 
Court was handed down by Justice Brewer 
and affirmed the finding of both the Ken- 
tucky Circuit Court and the Court of Ap- 
peals. Justices Harlan and Day dissented. 


“NA-ART-TEM” 


In confidence, every woman and girl is 
cordially invited to write telling me your 
health and beauty troubles of whatever 
nature. Faults of figure, complexion, hair 
usually corrected. 

If I cannot help you, will explain why. 
My personal opinion is valuable. Mrs. 
M. Eloise Clarke, Dept. 136, Syracuse, 


N. Y. 


PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This course of instruction is a necessity to every 

progressive primary teacher who is ambitious to 

excel in her profession. It 

consists of a series of strong 

lessons on organization, man- 

agement, and methods of 

teaching every branch in the 

first three grades of school. 

The work can be taken most 

advantageously while you are 

teaching, for you can put the 

methods you are learning into 

use in your classes every day + 

—your Normal School prac- 

tice classes are always before 

you. Your teaching will be 

stronger and the work easier 

than ever before if you will 

study and apply the princi- 

ples which are developed in 

our Primary Metheds. Into 

its lessons no fads’ are intro- 

duced, neither is any experi- 

menting tolerated;. the best 

methods of teaching are sim- 

ply and plainly stated by ex- 

pert primary instructors and 

writers. This course should 

be in the hands of every teacher who needs compe- 
tent, painstaking, sympathetic assistance. 


OTHER COURSES 


New Normal Courses.—Thorough reviews in 24 com- 
mon school and high school branches; one or more subjects con- 
stitute a course of study for one tuitionfee. Thousands of 
teachers have prepared for higher grade certificates through 
this department of the school; they now teach better schools 
than formerly and receive higher salaries. 

Academic Courses.— Each branch is a thorough, com- 
plete course in itself, 

Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy for those 
preparing for commercial careers. 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. STRONG Reviews, 
ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COURSE 








Algebra 
Algebra 


Geometry 
and Analysis 


and Rhetoric 
and Brit. Literature 
History 
Music 
Drawing 


Physics 

U.S. History 

Civil Government 
Elementary Economice 
Pedagogics and Methods 
History of Education 
Educational! Psychology 
Physiology and Hygiene 
Geography 

Physical Geography 
Elementary Agriculture 
Botany 





ACADEMIC OEPT.—EAcH SUBJECT ts a Course 





Arithmetic 

Grammar 

Rhetoric and English 
Composition 

Elementary’ Agriculture 


ry 
First Year Latin 


Second Vear Latin 
Practical Rhetoric 

Eng. and Amer. Literature 
Physics 

Botany 

Ancient History 

Med. and Modern History 
United States History 





COMMERCIAL DEPT 


SPECIAL COURSES 





Business 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 





Pharmac 
Primary Methods 





Name 





AoORESS 





Primary Education 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 








Boston 





SCHOOL-ROOM 


PLAYS AND EXERGISES 


FOR JANUARY 
FOR FEBRUARY 


By the Popular Author 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


Price, 20 cents each 


Atlanta 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 
New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
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Primary Color Work—Farm Series, No. V 


This ‘month’s supplement is designed to show what may be 
done by very young pupils in color drawing, with crayons or 
paint,’on the ordinary practice tablet 6 x g inches, and illus 
trates‘another step in ornamental design. 

Enlarged copies of such friezes may be drawn by the 
teacher on the blackboard with colored chalks, or on a large 
sheet ‘of manila paper. d 

In giving such work to children, the very little ones can cut 
out the°various parts from colored paper, and paste them on 
their‘copy. For cutting out purposes, only five colored papers 
are necessary, viz., blue, red, yellow, two greens and a 
brown. , 

- After drawing the outline, only the three primary colors — 
red, yellow, and blue —are necessary to reproduce such 
pictures. The light green may be obtained by"imposing a 
wash*of yellow over the blue; or, in painting, by mixing yellow 
and blue. The dark green may be obtained by mixing more 
blue with the yellow, or using the dark green paint given in the 
paint boxes. 


For Crayon Work 
1 Let the pupil place or draw a groundwork (tint) of blue 


over his drawing wherever a blue, green or brown color is 
desired; that is, in a picture like this, it would be over the whole 





drawing except over the boy, parts of the well-wall and the 
vellow and red of the sunflower. Am 

2 Place a tint of yellow over the blue on all parts he desires 
to appear green (see suplement) — also on all parts he wishes 
to appear yellow, such as the boy’s hat and the sunflower. - 

3 To obtain the desired browns, let the child place a wash 
or tint of red on all parts that should appear brown, as well as 
on those that he desires to appear red. In a picture colored 
like this supplement, brown is shown on the fence, stalks of the 
sunflower, boy’s legs, pail and parts of well-wall; and red ap- 
pears on the center of sunflower and on boy’s coat and pants. 

To obtain the necessary greens or browns with colored 
crayons it will be better for the teacher to show the children 
how to “rub down” with their fingers the yellow into the blue 
to make the green, or how to add more of the yellow or blue 
until a satisfactory shade of green is obtained; and the same 
with the red and yellow to obtain the desired brown shade. 

When the color work is completed a heavy outline may be 
drawn in pencil or ink around each subject to give it a poster 
effect. 

Older pupils may introduce tones and shading, but it will be 
better for a class to work all on the same plan. The pupils’ 
pictures will then give a more harmonious effect when placed 
together. 
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Cured Quickly 


Without Pain, Great Cost, 
Operation or Trouble, in 
the Secrecy of Your 
Own Home 
Trial Package by Mail, Free 
Every druggist carries Pyramid Pile 
Cure in stock. Why? Because pile suffer 
ers buy it in such quantities that the drug- 
gist is compelled to supply the demand, or 

lose this class of patronage. 

These little cones perform their duties 
so quickly as to be ¢lmost an overnight 
relief or cure. 

Testimonials unsolicited come to us 
daily of the great success Pyramid Pile 
Cure is making. 

Cases of ten and fifteen years have been 
cured after a short time by these little 
healers. 

No worry is necessary, the dreaa of 
pain and hospital and operating table is 
removed. 

Don’t be skeptical, puy a box at once, 
and give yourself relief. It will not take 
months to prove their value. One or two 
applications is all the proof you will need. 

Any druggist, anywhere, will supply 
you, or if you prefer, send us fifty cents 
and we will send youa box by mail in plain 
wrapper, or send us your name and address 
and we will send you a trial package by 
mail free. Address Pyramid Drug Co., 
152 Pyramid Building, Marshall, Michigan. 








HELP WANTED +) 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make up shields at 
home; $10 per 100; can make two an hour; work sent 
prepaid to reliable women. Send reply envelope for 
information to Universal Co., Dept. 6, Philadelphia, Pa 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


BUFFALO, N., Y. 

















Delaware Avenue at Chippewa Street 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


250 Rooms with Bath 
and Long Distance Telephone 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


$1.50 per Day Up 
With Bath Connection 
Excellent Music and Grill Room 


C. N. OWEN, Prop. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 














Notes 


-'The University of Misscuri has es- 
tablished a school of journalism under the 
direction of Walter Williams, a well-known 
and practical newspaper man. The course 
of the new school will cover four years of 
work. ; 


-The referendum vote taken after 
the Washington meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence disclosed that 
Chicago would be the first choice of the 
largest number of members in case it should 
be found impracticable to meet in Okla- 
homa City. The committee to whom this 
question was referred has, therefore, de- 
cided upon Chicago as the place for the 
next meeting and the Auditorium Hotel 
as headquarters. The date of the meet- 
ing will be February 23, 24, 25, 1909. 





SHORT STORY CONTEST FOR 
TEACHERS $10,700.00 IN PRIzES 
New York Herald has inaugurated, in 

conjunction with a similar competition for 
amateur and other American writers, a 
short story contest open to the school teach- 
ers cf the entire country —and restricted 
to them. Aggregate prizes of $10,700 will 
be distributed in both competitions, and the 
awards to be made the school teachers 
will be precisely the same as those given 
in the other contest. 

Fifty-two stories are to be published in 
each competition —-two every Sunday for 
weeks, beginning 
January 3, 1900, and closing July 4, 1909 
and prizes ranging frem a maximum of 
$2000 to a minimum of $25 will be paid 
the authors of all of them. 

The short story was selected as the 
medium through which school teachers 
were to show their talent, as being broader 
in its scope than any other form of belles- 
lettres, and suiting more diverse tastes and 
requirements than would the poem or the 


twenty-six consecutive 


essay. 

The Herald expects to be the means of 
launching some at the present time obscure 
teachers upon a more illustrious and profii- 
able career than they are now following. 
So good an opportunity was never before 
offered schocl teachers with a penchant 
for writing, and the grasping of it may mean 
the gaining of appreciation that would not 
otherwise be obtained. 

Leading educators throughout the coun- 
try, college presidents, chairmen of Boards 
of Education, professors of pedagogy, and 
prominent literary men and women have 
publicly expressed their approbation of 
the Herald’s contest and the hope that many 
school teachers would enter it. 

Complete information in regard to the 
contest, including the rules governing the 
preparation of manuscripts, a description 
of the prizes, and the manner of awarding 
them will be found in an advertisement of 
the February issue of this paper. Those 
intereste] in the contest should mention 
that they saw the announcement in the 
Popular Educator. 

Manuscripts and all communications 
relating to the competition should be ad- 
dressed Editor Short Story Competition, 
Box 2000, Station E, New York City. 





Taste 1s 
Sure Stomach Guide 
Which Never 
though Seldom 
Believed 


‘Taste is the direct guide to the stomach; 
and the taste buds are connected by the 
nerves with the stomach itself, so that they 
represent its health or disorder. If the 
stomach or its juices are out of tone, the 
blood is fermented by a change in the al 
kaline or acid condition, and these reach 
the mouth both directly and indirectly. 

“The taste buds are in the tongue, and 
are mounted by hairlike projections called 
papille; they cover the surface of the 
tongue.” 

“When you taste these buds rise up and 
liquid; inform the nerves; 
the nerves tell the stomach, and the food is 


A Barometer 
Fails, 


atsorb the 


acceptable or not, just as the stomach feels.” 

The above remarks on taste come from 
an eminent authority and simply explain 
why, when one smells cooking or sees 
food, one thinks he can eat, but when he 
tastes he learns the stomach is out of busi- 
ness. 

To the person who cannot taste aright, 
who relishes no food and simply forces him 
self to eat, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets hold 
the secret cf enjoyable eating, perfect di 
estion and renewed general health. 

Most men wait until their stomachs ar 
completely sickened before they think 
seriously of assisting nature. 

When your taste for food is lost it is a 
certain sign the stomach needs attention. 
Stuart’s Tablets cure such 
stomachs. They restore sweetness of breath, 
renew gastric juices, enrich the blood and 
give the stomach the strength and rest neces- 
sary to general duty. 

Forty thousand physicians use Stuart’s 
Dypsepsia Tablets and every druggist car 
ries them in stock; price fifty cents per box. 
Send us your name and address and we will 
send you a trial package free by mail. Ad- 
dress, F. A. Stuart Co., 150 Stuart Build- 
ing, Marshall, Michigan. 


Dyspepsia 


—_™~ 


HAVE YOU INTRODUCED 


HOME 
GEOGRAPHY 


By PROF. HAROLD W.’PAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Adoptid by City of Boston, November 26, 1906 
For Use in Grades IV. and V. 

I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
»f vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
jutlity is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. TI, shall certainly recommend its 


use in my nature study classes. 
ANNA Botsrorp Comstock ; 
Bureau of Nature Study. Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Beautifully Illustrated 





236 Pages. 
Cloth, 60 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
New York Chicage Atlante 
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Chicago Notes 


For two weeks a teacher kept her class of 
thirty boys who were reported for disorder 
in the halls, to learn a poem of eight stanzas, 
with the understanding that as soon as it was 
learned they might go promptly at dis- 
missal. 

She never realized so clearly before that 
the habit of concentration was one of the 
habits they had not acquired. With the 
best intention in the world of learning the 
poem they could not apply themselves with 
sufficient perseverance to do it. 

Now, pedagogically, punishing a whole 
class is wrong. But when the report is that 
every boy had been disorderly and every 
boy denied the accusation, what was to be 
done? 

The pendulum has swung the other way. 
Formerly children learned by heart entirely 
too much. Now they do not learn enough. 


There has been a great deal of talk about 
increasing our salaries and decreasing the 
number of pupils in a room. The report 
was spread that if the number of pupils was 
decreased the salaries would not be increased. 
One teacher, very much in need of the salary, 
said very bitterly: 

“T have fifty-three pupils now, and I'll 
lave the same number afterwards. You'll 
see, and no extra salary either.” 

And that is the sentiment of nearly all. 
The decreasing of the number of pupils is 
only an excuse, 


There should really be a fund raised 
among the teachers, to loan to the indigent 
ones, or the unfortunate ones, at a fair rate 
of interest. This idea is suggested by the 
letters with which we are flooded around 
Christmas time and at the end of June, say- 
ing that money to any extent will be loaned, 
without publication. The rates of interest 
are not given, but one teacher thinks she is 
doing a philanthropic business by lending 
her money out at two per cent a month, thus 
saving the indigent from paying ten per cent 
a month. 

It would seem that no teacher would be so 
insane as to borrow at either rate. But 
they do. With the very peculiar salary 
arrangements made by the board, unless a 
teacher has some way of augmenting her 
salary she must borrow. At the end of June 
there are fifteen moneyless weeks staring her 
in the face. 

Why can not we be paid in some such 
way as the Boston or New York teachers 
are? Is Chicago becoming Chinaized? 
Does she think her own way “The Only 


Way?” It certainly seems so. 


Grown up people require quiet for medi- 
tation, but from children we require the 
result of close application to be obtained 
while everything around them tends to 
attract their attention. 

How can they study when either the 
teacher or some pupil is talking all the time? 
But what can we do when there is usually in 
the room two classes of children each in a 
different grade? Instead of lessening the 
number of pupils, the number of teachers 
in a room should be doubled. Have a 
sort of departmental system in each room. 





FOR FEBRUARY 


Story cf the American Flag 


By SAMUEL FALLows, LL.D. 
Just the Book you need to teach Patriotism 
Use it for Special Days 
Washington’s Birthday, etc. 


Cloth... Price, 40 Cents. 











February School-room Plays and Exercises 


By ALicE E. ALLEN 
Little Women of the Revolution. Thirteen Little Colonies. Uncle Sam’s Reunion. Stars 
of Uncle Sam. Little Minute Men. Patriotic Days. In Old Colonial Days. Little Memories 
of Long Ago. 
Price, 20 Cents. 


Plays, Songs, Recitations for Washington’s Birthday 


Flag Day, February 22: Commemorating the Birthdays of Lincoln and Washington, Quota- 
tions, Our Flag, Abraham Lincoln, Washington, Our Nation’s Debt, Our Starry Banner, Like 
George Washington, Washingon, Our Nation’s Colors, The Banner Betsy Made, The Stars 
and Stripes, Visions of Lincoln, The Red, White, and Blue. 


Price, 20 Cents. 





Washington’s Birthday Exercises 
Memorial Exercises, Military Drills, Recitations, etc. Can be adapted to primary or gram- 
mar grades. 
Price, 15 Cents Postpaid. 





Young America’s Manual 
The Child’s Guide to Patriotism 


Arranged by JouHn W. Davis, District Superintendent, New York City. 


The text has been carefully compared with original editions and is accurate and authentic- 
The full text of each of the patriotic songs is given. 
Cloth. Price, 25 Cents. 


Ready for Distribution and Free for the Asking 


OUR 1909 
CATALOGUE 


OF 


Supplementary Reading 
and School Libraries 


A catalogue that every teacher should possess. It is a complete list of the 
books issued by the Educational Publishing Company for supplementary reading 
purposes and school libraries. 

The books have been very carefully assigned to the several years of the School 
Course in which they can be most profitably read. The grading is the final result 
of the: judgment of the authors and of experienced teachers, fully acquainted with 
the Subject Matter and with the mental-grasp and appreciation of pupils in the 
several stages of progress from the first year of school life to the closing year of the 
high school. 

- The aim has been to suggest for each year only such books as can be read and 
mastered by the pupil with greater ease than the regular reader usually assigned. 

Besides the grading into years the books are all classified into subjects. Such 
classification greatly facilitates the selection of the books for the special needs of 
the pupils for Classes, Home, or Library. 

Send your name on a postal, and tel! us your position and you 
will receive this Catalogue by return mail. 
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TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


STUDIES AND OBSERVATIONS IN THE 
SCHOOLROOM 


By H. E, Kratz, City Superintendent of 
Schools, ‘Calumet, Mich.. Cloth. 224 pages. 
Price, 80 cents. 

The author, who as teacher and superin- 
tendent, has for four years been in close touch 
with pupils at all stages of advancement, has 
thrown abundant light on the proper solution 
of school. problems by his systematic and 
sympathetic study of the children. 


DRAWING WITH COLORED CRAYONS 


By Prof. D. R. Augsburg. 75 illustrations. 
Cloth. Mailing price, 40 cents. 


The illustrations are especially designed as 
examples for first efforts in crayon. drawing, 
and can be used in the first, second, and third 
grades of public schools. 

There is a special treatment of rugs, pillows, 
blankets, landscapes, grasses, and weeds, 
flowers, head-dress, lanterns, butterflies, birds, 
animals, sunbonnet girls, sunlight, moonlight, 
and shade effects, 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


An Introduction to the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Education. 

Illustrated. 352 pages. Extra cloth. Price, 
$1.25. 

This book aims to show explicitly the rela- 
tion of psychology to education, and. to give 
the teacher a clearer and more thorough 
knowledge of the principles which underlie 
true methods of instruction. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


With Suggestions on Method, 

1amo. Half leather. 352° pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

The suggestions on method keep in promi- 
nent view the application of the principles of 
psychology in the work of the school-room, 
It is a work easy of mastery by young teachers, 
and experienced teachers will find ‘it interest- 
ing and profitable. 


STORIES AND POEMS WITH LESSON 
PLANS 

By ANNA E. McGovern, B:S.,. Professor 
of Primary Methods, Iowa State Normal 
School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

One of the most helpful and inspiring new 
books for primary teachers is “Stories and 
Poems with Lesson Plans.”’ This book is a 
wonderful. boon to parents, also, and to grade 
teachers as well; for it contains four hundred 
pages of the choicest literature for children in 
the English eer. 

398 Pages Bound inredcloth Price, $1.25 


PRIMARY READING: OR METHODS OF 
TEACHING READING IN TEN CITIES 


From the pens’of ten expert teachers in the 
leading educational centres of the country. 
Royal 8vo.. 116 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

This volume enables any teacher znywhere, 
while still at-home. engaged ‘in her regular 
work, to visit and study the best methods of 
teaching reading used in the great cities east 
and west, where unusual success -has justified 
the course pursued. 


Cloth. 





YOUNG AMERICA’S MANUAL 
The Child’s Guide to Patriotism 

Arranged by Joun W. Davis, District Su- 
perinten ent, New York City. Author ‘of 
‘Four New York. Boys,” 

The Publishers here present an arrange- 
ment of National Songs, patriotic excerpts, and 
some state papers. that every American _ boy 
and girl should become acquainted with before 
leaving the elementary school. 

Selections should be made by the teacher 
from the pages for pupils to memorize. 

Cloth Price, 25 cents 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 

Fully illustrated. 12mo. 188 pages. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Work and entertainment for the first half 
hour, recreation periods, and seat work are 
planned, subjects broad enough for a month’s 
work are devised, as Home Life in September, 
Mother Nature in October, Preparation for 
Winter in November, and so on, till Last Days 
in June. The appendix adds suggestions for 
ten different occupations, as cutting, folding, 
weaving, clay, sticks, etc. 


SWEDISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATIONAL 
GYMNASTICS ; 
By Hartvie NIsseEn, Instructor of Physical 
Training, 
77 illustrations. 107 pages. Cloth, 75 cents. 
This is a practical hand-book for School 
Teachers and the Home. 
Exercises are provided for children from 
the second grade of Primary to the eighth 
grade of Grammar. 
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START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 





Secure a Free School Library 


BY THE 


Hawthorne Certificate Method 





Hundreds of School Libraries in all States and. Territories acknowledge 
their indebtedness to this method for easily and speedily founding or enlarging 


them. 


A POSTAL CARD. sent us-will, by return mail, in response to request, 
bring you FREE, 100 or more Certificates, and full information, with Library 


Lists and Complete Catalog. 





300 AND MORE VOLUMES of our publication, covering ALL GRADES and ALL SUBJECTS 


ARRANGED IN EIGHT SPECIAL LIBRARIES, SELLING AT 


$5, $10, $is5, $20, $25, $35, and. $50, and sent ~* 
Prepaid to any address 51 

These have proved Pre-eminently Popular Selections 

Choice is given of our unéqualled range of publications, classi- 35 


150 vols. in 
46 e 


to 
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NEW YORK 
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Literature. 

History and Biography. 
Nature Study. 

. Geography and Side Lights 
Morals, Health, ete. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Baby's Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s felieves and 
prevents Chapped Hands and 
_ _ For your protection the genuine is ‘put 
fillable boxes—the * Box that Lox,” with Mears aa "s face 
ontop. Sold Feet no or by mail 25 cents—Sample /ree. 
Try Mennen's Violet. (Borated) Tatcum Toilet Powder—It 
has the scent.of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 
MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Seu Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor t No 
Menuen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue oregeed) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. enly at Stores. 














Pears’ 


Pears’ Soap _fur- 
nishes all the skin 
needs, except. water. 

Just how it 
cleanses, softens 
and freshens. the 
delicate. skin-fabric, 
takes longer to ex- 
pound than to expe- 
rience. Use a cake. 


Sold in every quarter of the globe. 

















The 100th Anniversary of 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


FEBRUARY 12, 


1909 


We offer teachers of public and private schools a matchless series, expense 
and quality considered, of timely, literary and artistic helps for the appropriate and 
enthusiastic. celebration of this Lincoln Centennial, a day which will receive loyal 
recognition among all peoples the wide world around. 


THE LIFE OF LINCOLN 
A faithful, graphic portraituze, adapted to the higher 
grades of the common schools. Cloth, 25 cents. 


THE STORY OF LINCOLN 
For third and fourth grade pupils, 


LINCOLN’S SPEECHES 


Five celebrated addresses, including the Gettysburg 
Speech. Paper, 7 cents. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 

Life-size. Lincoln. Portrait, 5 cents; Log Cabin, Lin- 
coln’s “Boyhood, Statue of. Lincoln, Lincoln the Rail- 
splitter, each, to cents. Ae Stencil of Lincoln, 15 cents. 


Paper, 7 cents. 


LINCOLN PORTRAIT (Statue by St. Gaudens) 
An. adornment to any school-ro6m. 12x 16 inches. 
Heavy paper. Sepia tint, in tube, 25 cents. 


LINCOLN PORTRAITS 


Small size, half-tone, stiff paper. For compositions, 
cover designs, calendars and other school work, 24 
copies in envelope, to cents. 


EXERCISES FOR LINCOLN’S 
BIRTHDAY 
Teeming with variety and a patriotic fervor, befitting 
the occasion and lastingly impressive.. Prose and poem, 
song, concert and responsive exercises and drills. Heavy 
ox 80 pages. By mail, 25 cents. 
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